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... just a few things: 


BECAUSE OF DELAY in the release of 
the President’s Report on the economic 
review of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, it has been necessary to postpone 
until March Father Dempsey’s comment 
on the document. With it has been 
postponed the article, ““Why Economic 
Order?” 


Instead, we print a careful study of 
profit sharing in an Ohio foundry, pre- 
pared by Rev. Leo C. Brown, S.J., with 
the generous encouragement of the late 
H. C. Nicholas, founder of the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries (see sOcIAL 
ORDER, 1 [January, 1951] 7-10). This 
is an inspiring story of industrial co- 
operation that not only improved the 
living of all associated with the firm, 
but made for more human and more 
harmonious work relations. 


The successes at Quality manifest on 
a small scale the rightness of Pius XII’s 
insistence that “it lies in the very nature 
of labor, .. . to draw men together in 
a genuine and intimate union, and to 
restore form and structure to a society 
which has become shapeless and 


unstable.” 
> 


COOPERATION ON A FAR larger and 
more complex scale is being attempted 
in the Netherlands these days. Just a 
year ago, in February, 1950, the States 
General passed a law calling for the or- 
ganization of the Dutch economy along 
vocational lines. Rev. Dr. Peter de 
Bruin, S.J., professor of moral theology 
at the Canisianum, Maastricht, Nether- 
lands, reviews the background of the 
law and the associations which partici- 
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pate in the new institution, then out- 
lines the structures which are to be es- 
tablished. 

This article is one of a series that I 
hope to print on industrial cooperation 
in various parts of the world. In March 
we shall have a cursory survey of wide- 
spread demands throughout Furope 
since the war for social reform, notably 
through worker participation in the di- 
rection of the economy. This article 
will review some of the controversies 
which Father Lauer reported in the Jan- 
uary, 1951, issue but will consider de- 
velopments in other areas of Europe, as 
well. 

Later in the year we hope to print an 
article specifically devoted to contro- 
versies in Italy, and we may reprint an 
excellent article on the Belgian indus- 
trial-council law which appeared in 
SOCIAL ORDER for February, 1948. 

° 


FATHER BERNARD’s ESSAY reflects his 
impressions as he came up against the 
fact of a lynching probably effected by 
people he knew and dealt with every 
day. While it is true that time had done 
much to dim people’s memory of the 
crime, they seemed to be vague and in- 
different as much from unconcern as 
from fading recollections. 

° 


THE ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES faced 
by workers in Spain are reflected in Fa- 
ther Azpiazu’s article on the social at- 
titudes of the Spanish hierarchy, the 


second in our series on the social 
thought of various national episcopal 
bodies. A “Trends” item reporting 
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current living conditions in Spain in- 
dicates that conditions have not im- 
proved since Father Azpiazu’s article 
was written six months ago. 

Probably the most significant items 
in the article are the evidence of episco- 
pal bluntness in combating misery and 
exploitation, on the one hand, notably 
in the writings of Bishop Pildain, of the 
Canary Islands, and his brief reference 
to the underground existence of com- 
munism in Spain, on the other. 

In March we shall print an article 
on the social thought of the hierarchy 
of Australia, written by a professor in 
Newman College of the University of 
Melbourne, Mr. Frank Maher. 


THE EXTENDED BOOK REVIEW in this 
issue examines Rev. John F. Cronin’s 
Catholic Social Principles. This com- 
pendium of Catholic socio-economic 
thought (the restriction Father Cronin 
acknowledges in his preface) also initi- 
ates an application of principles to the 
American scene. This is, in a general 
way, the job that sociaL ORDER hopes 
to perform extensively over a long peri- 


od of time. We are glad to welcome 
Catholic Social Principles as both a 
foundation stone and a beacon. 

° 


IN ADDITION TO the articles on co- 
management controversies in Europe 
and on the Australian hierarchy, we 
plan to print in March an article by 
Rev. Philip §. Land, S.J., on criteria 
for evaluating plans for economic or- 
ganization, an essay by Rev. John La- 
Farge, S.J., which comments on recent 
studies in group relations and a review 


of Wilhelm Répke’s Civitas Humana. 


Rev. ALBERT S. FOLey, S.J., a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Social Order, 
has just completed three months of re- 
search gathering biographical data on 
an extraordinary nineteenth - century 
Catholic family. Three sons of the 
Healy family were ordained priests; one 
was rector of Georgetown University, 
Washington; another became bishop of 
the Portland, Maine, diocese. Father 
Foley hopes to publish a study of the 
family in the near future. 


P. 3. C., Si. 
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During a period as curate in Christ 
the King parish, Grand Coteau, La., 
Father Bernard heard some rumors of 
an old lynching in the _ neighbor- 
hood .... 


LYNCHING IN ST. LANDRY 


Some Thoughts on Men’s Short Memories 


Raymond Bernard, S.J. 
Xavier Hall 


Pass Christian, Miss. 


HO WAS LYNCHED? Nobody, it 
Woe knew for certain. Of 
course, he was a Negro. And maybe 
his name was White. And when? No 
one was sure of the year, the month or 
the day. 

I thought it would be revealing to in- 
quire here and there, as opportunity 
came up, during the past year. Only 
twice did I have to use the excuse 
I picked to allay suspicion: as the vic- 
tim was married, I was interested in his 

xendents. The white natives I con- 
sulted casually were just a bit cautious 
and laconic. The Negroes spoke more 
freely. 

Of the twenty persons who related to 
me what they recalled of the lynching, 
each told what he accepted as true, 
partly because he had seen certain de- 
velopments or had the information from 
other witnesses. They had no doubt 
about their individual versions, yet as 
the accounts began to vary so consid- 
erably, I thought the composite of all 
the versions, with overlapping details 
and patches of incongruity, would be 
most interesting. 


Vague Details 
First, someone told me that the Ne- 
gro lynched had been a resident of the 
territory around the mission church of 
Christ the King, at Belleview, five miles 
west of Sunset, in the parish of St. 
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Landry, Louisiana. Common talk said 
that the hanged man was the wrong 
man, falsely accused. His wife and 
children were still living in the section, 
without support—this rumor provided 
my convenient excuse for investigation. 

Elsewhere, however, different per- 
sons assured me that the victim had 
lived instead at St. Martinville, Arnaud- 
ville, Bristol. In fact, he had tried sev- 
eral times at St. Martinville to rape a 
woman. (Strange that so many at- 
tempts known there—and in _ other 
places too—had not provoked a lynch- 
ing or at least an arrest.) The news- 
paper account which I later consulted 
made it clear that though-the hanged 
man (if he was the right man) had 
been previously suspected of attacking 
a little Negro girl in Belleview, he was 
“not convicted.” 





The general unsubstantiated conclu- 
sion as to his residences and widely- 
known attempts at crime seemed to be 
that this Negro had roamed the whole 
area for many years, obsessed with an 
alleged intent to rape, four times at 
least trying to attack a person, yet 
never being caught all this time either 
by law officers or lynch mobs, and 
proudly enjoying a curious freedom. 

Newspaper Reports 

The newspaper reporter picked up 

information which was just as vague, 
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but it appeared in print. There was a 
report from St. Martin Parish (of 
which St. Martinville is the seat) that 
the Negro had been involved “in an 
attack charge, but rumors were not 
verified; but the rumors have been cer- 
tified to by a prominent land owner 
near Opelousas.” Certified rumors may 
not be accurate, truthful news of a 
constructive nature, but they help fill 
a column of a small-town weekly. 
Moreover, the Negro had been “‘re- 
leased 60 days ago on a charge of steal- 
ing chickens.” 

Despite these various suspicions, 
charges, certifications and incrimina- 
tions, a Negro and two whites agreed 
in their view that “White was a good 
worker, and you can ask a man named 
Boudreaux he used to work for.” The 
several stories picturing the hanged man 
as the wrong man also made him a de- 
cent, law-abiding farmer who never had 
the slightest trouble with any neigh- 
bors. 

The sequence of events is even more 
intangible. Two whites, usually relia- 
ble, insisted that a Negro named White 
was caught at once after an attempt 
at rape, then tortured to make him con- 
fess, and finally released because he 
would not deny his innocence. (I was 
unable to trace this person.) Then in 
this same cocksure version, the true 
suspect was captured somehow four 
years later and immediately identified 
by the attacked woman. 

The newspaper, the Opelousas Clar- 
ion-News of Thursday, September 28, 
1933, adds a few unsettling details. The 
Negro’s battered, butchered body was 
reported to have been found in a woods 
north of Sunset on the previous Tues- 
day evening, while the crime was al- 
leged to have taken place the Saturday 
morning before. Yet the two white 
men who stuck to their story claimed 
to have been in the mob that was on 
the scene after the “finding” of the 
body; they felt they knew the true 
facts. 
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Father de Bruin* analvzes and com- 


Identification Claimed 


According to the newspaper, White 
had to be chased some 20 miles before 
capture. Mention is made of the names 
of the three men who took White after 
the chase: Alex Miller, Donald Clay 
and John Durio, deputy sheriff and 
town marshal of Sunset. These men 
brought their prisoner back to the 
scene of the alleged crime, then to the 
woman, a Mrs. A. D. Castille, who, ac- 
cording to the printed story, at once 
identified him with these words: ‘‘That’s 
the man. Don’t bring anyone else.” 

Identification apparently was not 
very important. The woman alone 
identified the man. No particular clue 
or feature is mentioned in the account. 
Neither does the criminal charge be- 
come more specific than “alleged as- 
sault.” 

From the newspaper story, one may 
almost deduce what happened after the 
woman spoke. A short series of ques- 
tions and answers, possibly from a cor- 
oner’s report, hints that the deputy was 
slugged and overpowered by the gath- 
ering mob at this point. When the 
deputy next remembered anything, all 
the mobsters had vanished. Later he 
came upon the body of the Negro (the 
deputy seems to have guessed what hap- 
pened; he looked around, instead of tele- 
phoning for help to guard a prisoner). 

The man was dead, full of bullet 
holes, slashed and bloody. There was 


no sound spot in it. 


Dragged to Town 

No indication is given, but the body 
must have remained hanging or lying 
on the ground all night, because the 
newspaper reporter writes that early the 
next morning a small party dragged it 
behind an automobile into the town of 
Sunset and tied it up on a telephone 
pole near the old postoffice, at the rail- 
road crossing. It was “‘cut down at 
once.” Other versions have it remain- 


ing on the pole several hours, and sev- 
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eral persons admitted that they had 
seen it there. 

While the body was in Sunset, one 
report holds, a sick woman saw it from 
her bed. The attendants pulled down 
the shades, but they could not drown 
out the noise and shouting. So horrible 
and so inhuman was the sight that she 
soon lost her mind. Another woman 
who saw the same scene later divorced 
her husband because he had taken part 
in the revelry. One white man gouged 
out the Negro’s eyes—he died, says an- 
other report, rotting away in pieces for 
many years. 

Another white businessman furnished 
other details. There were two or three 
hundred men in the mob just before 
the actual killing. The sheriff arrived, 
but too late. He appealed to the men 
who held the Negro. They refused to 
release him. This sheriff and this at- 
tempt do not appear in the newspaper 
account. Instead, the deputy told the 
reporter who wrote the story that he 
had captured the Negro many miles 
away and kept custody of his prisoner. 
Thus he was for a while plainly free to 
prevent the lynching and might have 
dispelled the mob by removing the sus- 
pect to jail. 

After the body was cut from the 
telephone pole, it was buried ‘‘on” the 
railroad tracks, records the newspaper. 
A Negro told me that the body was re- 


moved when some officers ““came from 
Baton Rouge,” and was reburied on the 
slope near the Carencro bridge on the 
Lafayette highway, about a week later. 
The pastor recalls that he tried to bury 
the body in the cemetery but was some- 
how prevented. The Bishop of Lafay- 
ette, on hearing of the affair, wrote a 
strong letter to the parishioners which 
was read in the church, but apparently 
the letter was not preserved. The 
sheriff’s office at Opelousas told an in- 
quirer that it had no record of the af- 
fair. 

No further story on the lynching 
was published by the newspaper. How- 
ever, on November 2, 1933, a month 
later, the Clarion News broke out a 
heavy streamer on its front page to 
protest: “Mule Treatment is Barbaric.” 
Someone had tied wire around a live 
mule’s tongue. The story concluded, 
“Authorities have investigated the case 
and have been unable to solve it. They 
are still bending their effort toward 
bringing to justice the party or parties 
who perpetrated the heinous crime... .” 

Things settled down again soon. There 
might be more excitement in a month 
or two, a year, ten years. No one seems 
to have been much concerned. The 
White episode, vague enough from the 
beginning, is hardly remembered. Yet, 
SOMEONE WAS LYNCHED — a 
Negro, of course. 





Color Line 


From his earliest days the Negro child, whether in a segregated or a 
mixed school, lives in a world in which all glory and beauty, all heroism 
and worth, is measured by the white man’s standard. He comes to 
associate his darker skin, his broader nose and his crinkly hair not only 


with ugliness but with inferiority . 


In short, he learns that this is a white man’s country. 
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Father de Bruin* analyzes and com- 
ments upon the Industrial Council Act 
which the Dutch Parliament passed last 


February. 





TUWARU ECUNUMIC URUER 


Netherlands Establishes Industrial Councils 
Peter de Bruin, S.J. 
Maastricht, Netherlands 


S's E THE END of World War II there 

has been throughout Western Eu- 
rope growing evidence of dissatisfaction 
with traditional economic structures. In 
England, as is well known, the change 
has been in the direction of nationaliza- 
tion of major industries. In France, 
Belgium, Holland and western Ger- 
legislation has looked more 
toward a change in the management of 
the business unit and to the creation of 
policy-making which 


many, 


committees on 
workingmen have representation. 

The French laws of February 22, 
1945, and May 16, 1946, for example, 
obligatory labor-management 
councils in all business enterprises of 
These councils 
were given wide power both of advice 


1 of the 


and decision in the 


set up 
100 or more employees. 


conduct 
plants. 


On September 20, 1948, Belgium 


passed a law which created an elaborate 
structure of institutions through which 
labor and management shall cooperate 
on equal footing in the guidance of the 
nation a] economy. 


This article was originally commissioned 
A version in German 
will appear in Ortentierung (Zurich) and 
a French version in La Vie Economique 
t Sociale (Brussels). The English 
nslation was prepared by Rev. E. F. 
hroeder, S.J., late a member of the 
editorial staff of De Linie (Amsterdam). 
The editors of SOCIAL ORDER announce 
with deep regret the sudden death in 
November, 1950, of this brilliant young 
Dutch economist. 
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Similarly, too, the constitutions of 
the German! Laender (States) of Hesse, 
Bavaria and Wuerttemberg-Baden in- 
sure or require greater or less participa- 
tion in the determination of manage- 
ment policies by employees. The con- 
stitution of Hesse, for example, pro- 
vides that business enterprises shall es- 
tablish works councils which will ‘‘ex- 
ercise the right of participation in the 
solution of social, personnel and eco- 
nomic problems of the enterprise on 
equal terms with management and in 
collaboration with the trade unions.” 
(Article 37.) That of Wuerttemberg- 
Baden is less specific about rights of em- 
ployees in the determination of business 
policies, but it requires the establish- 
ment of “‘public bodies” in which em- 
ployers and employees, and as far as 
necessary producers and consumers, shall 
have equal say in the regulation of eco- 
nomic matters. 

These laws to which we have just re- 
ferred indicate how widespread through- 
out northwestern Europe has been the 
demand for change in the traditional 
structure of the economy. This article 
will review the law recently passed in 
Holland which creates a system of new 
institutions for the control and devel- 
opment of economic life in that 
country. 

In February, 1950, the Dutch Senate 
passed a bill, called the “Industrial 


1 See Quentin Lauer, S.J., “Co-manage- 
ment in Germany,” SOCIAL ORDER, | 
(1951) 11-28. 
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Council Act,” (Wet op de Publiekrech- 
telijke Bedrijfsorganisatie), authorizing 
establishment of a system of new indus- 
trial institutions for the promotion and 
regulation of the national economy. 
Since the House had passed the same bill 
several months previously, it was imme- 
diately signed by the Queen, and thus 
became law on February 15, 1950. 


1. The Present Situation in Holland 


The new Dutch statute takes the ex- 
isting situation as its point of departure. 
There are in Holland three major fed- 
erations of labor unions: one Socialist, 
one Catholic, and one Protestant. Be- 
tween these three a sort of federal co- 
operation exists. 

The large employers also have their 
own organizations, likewise grouped in 
three associations: one non-denomina- 
tional, one Catholic, and one Protestant. 
The small businessmen have organiza- 
tions and associations which parallel 
those of the large employers. 


Foundation of Labor 


All these organizations? for some 
time have been cooperating on a federal 
basis in the so-called Foundation of 
Labor (Stichting van den Arbeid). The 
German occupation during World War 
II led to a greater spirit of cohesion and 
solidarity between the diverse elements 
which constitute Dutch society. Among 
other ways, this improved solidarity 
was manifested by formation of the 
Foundation of Labor. While this rather 
loose-jointed congress of trade unions 
and employers’ associations is entirely 


* Shortly after World War II a Commu- 
nist union called the Unity Syndicate 
was formed. Its effort to gain monopoly 
of labor representation was frustrated. 
While it still has about 160,000 mem- 
bers, it has been excluded from labor- 
management negotiations. It is not a 
member of the Foundation of Labor; 
and because it is not a representative 
bargaining agency, it will have no place 
in the vocational or occupational organi- 
zations to be described later. 
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voluntary and private in character, it 
has come to hold an important place in 
industrial society. 

Among its important functions are 
its efforts to mediate, or to adjust in 
some peaceful manner, the disputes 
which arise between employers and 
unions. It also advises the government 
on economic and social policies with a 
view to maintaining and promoting in- 
dustrial harmony. The Foundation’s 
record has been remarkable. The almost 
complete industrial peace which Hol- 
land has enjoyed since the end of World 
War IIl—disturbed only by occasional 
political strikes—is traceable largely to 
the activities of the Foundation of 
Labor. 


Collective Contracts 


The main instrument for bringing 
order in the relations between employ- 
ers and employees is the collective labor 
agreement. In Holland, as in most in- 
dustrial countries, representatives of 
both parties determine through tradi- 
tional collective bargaining procedures, 
wages, hours and other conditions of 
employment. The agreements reached 
in these negotiations become the con- 
tract which binds employers and em- 
ployees for its duration. 


Since the war, however, these con- 
tracts have lost much of their value. 
To protect the gulden (the monetary 
unit of Holland) and to promote ex- 
ports, it has been necessary to stabilize 
wages. At the present time a commit- 
tee of state arbitrators has authority to 
fix wages and rates of pay, as well as 
to permit necessary exceptions to the 
general stabilization policy. As a re- 
sult trade unions have lost one of their 
most important functions—representing 
workers’ interests in negotiation of 
wages. 

2. The Basis of Industrial 

Organization 

Even before the current wage sta 
bilization the situation was far from 
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satisfactory. In their efforts to protect 
or enhance incomes of workmen, the 
role of labor organizations was limited 
to wage setting through periodic nego- 
tiations with management. But the 
value of a wage increase can be de- 
stroyed by a prompt increase in prices. 
In periods of increasing prices, the race 
between wages and prices becomes as 
frustrating as a race between a man 
and his shadow. The faster a man 
runs, the faster his shadow pursues him. 

If one of the important functions of 
labor organization is improvement of 
the real income of their members, labor 
cannot be confined merely to the nego- 
tiations of wages. It wants and needs 
a voice in determining policies and con- 
ditions which fix prices and price levels. 

Today, as a result of national wage 
stabilization, the unions, at a time when 
they have acquired both strength and 
maturity, have been deprived even of 
their limited service to workers in di- 
rect wage setting. They determine 
neither the amount of money their 
members receive for services, nor the 
value of that money in_ purchasing 
goods which their members need. It 
was inevitable that the unions in ac- 
cepting wage stabilization would seek 
some role in the determination of prices. 


Opponents Demand Freedom 

Those who have opposed labor’s par- 
ticipation with management in decision- 
making at all levels (that is, within the 
plant, or in committees representing an 
industry or larger segment of the econ- 
omy) maintain that labor need not— 
cannot—have any power over 
price formation, since it is the market 
which fixes the prices. 

This, of course, is not the place to 
enter into a discussion of the economics 
of prices. But all of us know that 
there is a wide variety of kinds of mar- 
kets ranging from monopolies or near- 
monopolies on the one hand, to extreme 
competition on the other. Nor will any 
informed person deny that in many 
56 


even 


markets the administrative decisions of 
a relatively small group of men govern 
the prices, either directly or indirectly, 
by determining the supply which will 
be produced. 

Moreover, it would be equally naive 
to assert that unions as a matter of fact 
have no effect upon prices. To take 
examples with which American readers 
are familiar, it would be unreal to assert 
that the wage increases negotiated by 
coal miners’ unions or by unions in the 
construction trades have no effect upon 
the price of coal or of houses. 

But the people who oppose union- 
management cooperation at the industry 
or at the supra-industry level with ar- 
guments drawn from economic theory 
are not really meeting the arguments 
of its proponents. They assume that 
union-management groups would always 
try to set prices directly. This is not 
the case; equally often the groups 
might attack by cooperation conditions 
of waste or inefficiency which make 
price increases necessary or inevitable. 


Need for Cooperation 


In a disorganized industry where 
price advances are made in a haphazard 
fashion by a multiplicity of individual 
businessmen, and wage increases are ne- 
gotiated by a number of unions, each 
businessman and each union may read- 
ily see that the cumulative effect of the 
actions of each can only be detrimental 
to all. But each, singly, finds himself 
compelled, in the interests of his own 
survival, to take such action. 

An example may illustrate this point. 
During a period of inactivity in the 
construction trade, the painters, car- 
penters, bricklayers and plumbers, as 
well as the suppliers of the materials 
which these trades use, might realize 
that a reduction of 20 per cent in all 
costs would cause such an expansion in 
building activity that the incomes of 
workmen and manufacturers would in- 
crease greatly. 

But each union and each seller, acting 
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alone, is powerless in the situation. The 
plasterers’ union would say to itself, 
“How much would a reduction of 20 
per cent in our scale achieve in the total 
cost of a home? The change would be 
negligible.” The seller of bricks might 
say, ““A reduction of 20 per cent in our 
prices might reduce the costs of a house 
about 3 per cent. But what guarantee 
have we, in making such a reduction, 
that sellers of other materials would not 
advance prices to the same extent that 
we decreased ours?” 

But where the trade is fully organ- 
ized, the unions and the material sup- 
pliers could agree jointly to reduce 
prices simultaneously; and where a law 
made the joint decision binding on all, 
there would be assurance that no one 
individual or group would defeat the 
actions of others. By organizations, all 
elements of the industry would be in a 
position to exercise some effective con- 
trol over their problems. 


3. The Law 

The law envisions four types of in- 
dustrial councils. 

1. At the top there will be a General 
Industrial Council (the Social Economic 
“Raad,” or SER) in which the entire 
economy is sufficiently represented to 
insure the coordination of particular 
collective decisions made in the various 
industries. 

2. The Product Council, a vertical 
organization composed of representa- 
tives of Industry Councils of all indus- 
tries whose services are needed to yield 
a final product. For example, the sole 
leather industry would have its Indus- 
try Council; the upper leather industry 
likewise would have its Industry Coun- 
cil. So, too, would the shoe industry. 
But the Boot and Shoe product Council 
would draw representatives from the 
three Industry Councils which we have 
just named because all perform impor- 
tant services in the manufacture of the 
same final product, shoes. 
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3. At the industry level, the Industry 
Council — a horizontal organization — 
equally representative of the employees 
and the managements of all the plants 
of an industry. 

4. At the plant level, the Plant or 
Works Council through which work- 
men and management of a plant can 
consult about their common problems 
and mutual interests. 


Problems of Division 


How are these four different types of 
organizations to be grouped together? 

The law is none too specific on this 
point. It is clear, for example, that 
one of the objectives of an Industry 
Council is the well-being of the entire 
industry. But in what does an industry 
consist? Is cheese manufacture one in- 
dustry? Butter another? Or, are both 
part of a larger industry which might 
be called dairy products? Obviously, 
many problems of this sort will arise. 
But to keep the system manageable the 
law aims at a smaller, rather than 
larger, number of Industry Councils. 
Different, but related, interests will be 
coordinated within the larger Industry 
Council so that policy will be deter- 
mined on a broader basis. 

As already indicated, two principles 
of organization will be followed for the 
most part, vertical and horizontal. To 
promote cooperation at all stages of 
manufacture from the raw material to 
the final product will be the task of 
the vertical organizations. To facili- 
tate cooperation between processors, 
manufacturers, or handlers, who at any 
stage of production render the same 
service to society, will be the function 
of the Industry Council of the partic- 
ular group. Here, the principle of or- 
ganization is horizontal. 

In many cases it will be impossible 
to adhere strictly to a vertical or hori- 
zontal form of organization—for ex- 
ample, when producers of butter and 
oleomargarine want to promote some 
joint interest, or when the producers 
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and sellers of a manufactured article, 
for example vacuum cleaners, want to 
standardize trade contracts. 

The legislature has left industries 
considerable liberty as to the form of 
organization, provided that each pro- 
posed council meets approval both of 
the General Industrial Council and of 
the government. 

4, The General Industrial Council 

—SER 

The Dutch Legislature realized that 
sound industrial organization is not a 
matter merely of legal measures. It 
depends to a great part upon existing 
institutions, upon the needs of the com- 
ponent elements, upon their willingness 
to cooperate and finally upon the spirit 
of solidarity which exists between 
them. Social structures, like physical 
structures, cannot be suspended in the 
air, nor can they be built from the roof 
downward. They must grow from the 
ground up. 

The Dutch law is enabling legislation. 
It has created a general framework 
within which particular organizations 
may be developed; it encourages erec- 
tion of the individual councils and pro- 
vides for control of their activities. But 
actual organization of the councils is 
left to the economic partners within 
the various enterprises and industries, 
and to their spirit of cooperation. 

There is one exception—the law es- 
tablishes the General Economic Coun- 
cil, the Social Economic Raad. By May, 
1950, all necessary executive measures 
for its operation had been taken and 
most of its members had been appointed. 


Task of the SER 
The SER has a double task. First, as 


the General Economic Council it must 
see to it that economic activity of the 
Netherlands serves Dutch society as a 
whole. To this end it assists in found- 
ing industry and plant councils and 
controls their activities. Next, it acts 
in an advisory capacity to the govern- 
ment in economic and social questions. 
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It may proffer advice on its own mo- 
tion and the government must seek its 
advice, except where the interest of 
the State makes this impossible. 


Membership in the Council 


The SER consists of a maximum of 
45 members, selected by three groups. 
One-third is elected by those free asso- 
ciations of employers that had formerly 
been recognized as representative of the 
whole group, one-third is elected by the 
representative unions, one-third is ap- 
pointed by the government. The busi- 
ness associations and the unions deter- 
mine the manner in which their repre- 
sentatives will be appointed. As a con- 
sequence, the leaders of the big unions 
(described in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle) will be the most influential mem- 
bers of the council. Time must tell 
whether this will facilitate or impede 
introduction of the new order. It is 
quite possible that the unions will delay 
developments or considerably limit the 
powers of the councils-to-be. 


Structure 


The government appoints the presi- 
dent of SER. The membership chooses 
two vice-presidents. These three, to- 
gether with members chosen by the SER 
itself, constitute the executive commit- 
tee. The SER will also install a secre- 
tariate for routine work. For special 
tasks it can appoint permanent com- 
mittees from its own membership, and 
these can call upon the secretariate for 
assistance. While the sphere of action 
of this council is extensive and varied, 
its members, for the most part, will re- 
main active in private life, and will be 
unable personally to oversee all the ac- 
tivities of the council. As a conse- 
quence, the secretariate and the special 
committees will be extremely important. 
5. Industry and Product Councils 

The Industrial Organization Act, 
which we are discussing, does not, as 
we said earlier, actually create any 
councils. 


It merely provides for their 
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establishment. Precisely because these 
councils will exercise public functions 
it is necessary that each be created by 
separate law or by executive action, 
which indicates the norms by which 
the council will be governed and the 
limits of their autonomous activity. The 
Product Councils (vertical organiza- 
tions) may be established only by spe- 
cial statute. The Industry Councils 
(the horizontal organizations) can be 
instituted either by statute or by de- 
cree (Royal Warrant) under certain 
conditions, one of which is that mem- 
bers-to-be wish it done in this manner." 


Representation 


Like the SER, the Industry and Prod- 
uct Councils have a board with a presi- 
dent, an executive committee and a 
secretariate. Each board will have at 
least six members, to be appointed by 
those associations of employers and em- 
ployees which are designated by the 
government. Half of them will be ap- 
pointed by the employers; the other 
half by the employees (Art. 73). Em- 
ployees, therefore, will have equal rep- 
resentation. But only the organized 
employers and employees will be repre- 
sented in the councils. 

The president of a Product Council 
is appointed by the government; those 
of the Industry Councils are elected by 
the respective boards.* 


3 This provision gave rise to considerable 
disagreement in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties when the law was being debated, 
some arguing that creation of a public 
body by Royal Warrant was unconstitu- 
tional. The majority, however, desired 
an expeditious way of establishing a 
number of industry councils and regard- 
ed the objections as largely formalistic. 
This was one of the principal reasons 
why the law was not passed unanimous- 
ly, despite the fact that all parties want- 
ed some sort of industrial organization. 


aa 


Most of these provisions of the law were 
the occasion of heated debates, the point 
at issue being the greater or lesser in- 
fluence of labor or management. But 
the real problem is that such provisions 
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Functions 

This basic law which we are discuss- 
ing outlines the work of individual 
councils only in very general terms. 
Future specific statutes or executive 
orders will specify the power of each 
council. We may expect that each 
council will first survey its own indus- 
try, taking inventory of its members 
and their activities and the research 
associations related to it, as well as 
studying the problems which confront 
the industry. 

Next the council will probably grad- 
ually introduce regulations concerning 
production and marketing insofar as 
the situation calls for them. The pur- 
pose is the stimulation both of coopera- 
tion and competition according to the 
needs of the situation. The idea will 
be that all activities which represent 
true economies in production would be 
encouraged and all uneconomic activ- 
ities be prevented. To prevent misuse 
of a council for monopolistic purposes, 
the activities of the various councils are 
subject to review and approval both by 
SER and the government. 

Technical as well as economic and 
social aspects of industry will be within 
the scope of the councils. They will 
control both the rate of technological 
change and standardization of products. 
They will have price-fixing power and 
will determine the broad provisions of 
the labor agreement with stipulations 


cannot remedy the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion unless all parties adopt a more co- 
operative spirit. Otherwise they will 
merely continue the old class struggle in 
the new organization. Hence the real 
problem is not one on mere structure, 
but of spirit. What is needed is a will 
to cooperate. Class struggle carried 
into the new organization could only 
bring chaos. 

If all genuinely desire the two objec- 
tives of industrial organization, economic 
order and co-responsibility of the work- 
ing men, they will in practice change the 
composition of the board peacefully, as 
need arises. 
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about wages, other important conditions 
of employment and profit sharing. To 
their domain also belongs the labor mar- 
ket. They will be responsible for its 
apprenticeship rules, training, and for 
the retraining of journeymen. Where 
employment agencies do not exist inde- 
pendently, they will operate such agen- 
cies. Where the agencies exist, they 
will supervise them in the interests of 
their own particular industries. Finally, 
the councils may be used for the admin- 
istration of social security legislation. 


Controversy Continues 


There is one group of extremists de- 
fending private enterprise who want all 
decisions concerning production to re- 
main at the sole discretion of individual 
managements. There is a second group 
of socialist extremists who would make 
all decisions a matter for government 
planning and regulation. 

Those who advocated entrusting the 
matter of decisions about production to 
the councils, thus favoring a middle 
way, failed to satisfy either extreme 
party. Neither has changed its views 
in the least. 

But the failure is not too significant. 
A compromise about the theoretical 
structure and function of the councils 
is not precisely what is needed. The 
whole industrial organization can suc- 
ceed only if the successful collective 
action of all parties gradually demon- 
strates that some regulation by the 
councils is both practicable and de- 
sirable. 

If concrete realities induce men to 
think along these lines, then it will 
soon become clear that such matters as 
the volume of production necessarily be- 
long within the field of action of the 
ceuncils. When that happens, and 
when there is agreement among the 
council members, there will be no dif- 
ficulty about the necessary amendments 
to the law. 
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6. Plant Councils 


The Dutch system for Plant Councils 
differs radically from the Belgian. In 
Belgium, the council consists of wage 
earners and higher officials (who are 
presumed by the law to be part of man- 
agement). But the Dutch Councils 
consist of delegates of all employees to- 
gether with the manager himself or his 
substitute, acting as president of the 
council. The entire group of employees 
is seen as a unity, or at least as a unified 
group of interests under the head of 
the enterprise. One might say that the 
Dutch Legislature attempts to put a 
council in charge of an industrial unit 
and expects it to cooperate with the 
manager for the well-being of the en- 
terprise and for the promotion of the 
particular interests of all groups within 
the enterprise. 


Election to Membership 


The manager of the plant, by that 
very fact, is president of the council. 
With a few exceptions, all workers have 
the right to vote for members of the 
council. But membership on the coun- 
cil is reserved to members of those 
unions which have been certified as bar- 
gaining agents of the employees. In 
cases where only a small majority be- 
long to such unions or some other cir- 
cumstances make a different arrange- 
ment desirable, an exception can be 
made. 

As a rule, however, the power to 
control membership on the council is 
in the hands of the unions. This is 
far from being completely satisfactory, 
but in the present circumstances no 
other arrangement is feasible. In this 
respect the Belgian and Dutch laws 


5 See William N. Clarke, S.J., “Indus- 
trial Democracy in Belgium,” socrAL 
ORDER, 2 (1949), 49-68. Reprinted in 
American Catholic Sociological Review, 
10 (1949) 229-57. Eb. 
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coincide. In both countries the power 
of the unions is such that, relatively 
speaking, they can limit membership on 
the councils to their delegates exclu- 
sively. 


Function 


The Plant Councils have a two-fold 
purpose: the well-being of the entire in- 
dustry and the economic cooperation of 
employers and employees within the in- 
dividual enterprise. The first of these 
purposes is achieved by the orderly co- 
operation of the different enterprises 
within the industry among themselves, 
but labor’s support undoubtedly will 
facilitate such cooperation. And it is 
this co-partnership and co-responsibility 
of the wage-earners which is the chief 
goal of the Plant Councils. These coun- 
cils are instituted precisely to permit 
representatives of employees to discuss 
the affairs of the enterprise with its 
management. Such discussion, it is 
hoped, will promote both the industrial 
peace and the industrial well-being of 
the enterprise. 


There exists here in Holland almost 
universal agreement that the spirit of 
cooperation—the team spirit—is better 
achieved in America than in Western 
European industries. You in America 
have been more fortunate in having a 
social mobility that we lack. It is pos- 
sible for a mechanic to become first a 
foreman, then a general foreman, and 
then a plant manager or superintendent. 
In fact, many high-placed officials in 
your industries actually began their 
careers as workmen. 

Such opportunities are rarer with us. 
Workmen rarely rise to executive and 
managerial posts. Consequently there 
is among us a much greater class dis- 
tinction between the employer and the 
employee than is the case in America. 
Unfortunately, there is throughout 
Western Europe deep-seated distrust be- 
tween employer and employee which is 
nourished by a sense of superiority on 
the managerial side. Western Europe 
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needs something like Plant Councils to 
bring employers and employees closer 
together and to break down the barriers 
of suspicion and distrust, to eliminate 
the last vestiges of class superiority and 
to introduce a realistic sense of business- 
like relations. 

If the councils succeed in introducing 
a spirit of cooperation which will per- 
vade the daily activity of the business, 
they can easily fulfill their very exten- 
sive responsibilities. These include: 
working rules for all departments of 
the factory, the norms for hiring and 
firing and for determining the pace and 
standards of workmen, deciding the 
time and length of vacations, disposing 
of grievances—in short, dealing with 
the entire daily routine of the business. 
Whether the council will be concerned 
with wages, rates of pay and conditions 
of labor is a matter to be settled by 
agreement between the Plant Councils 
and the appropriate Industry Council. 
It may well be that the Industry Coun- 
cil will decide the broad terms of wages 
and working conditions, and the Plant 
Council will be left seme discretion in 
applying the broader norms to the in- 
dividual business. 


Controversial Issues 


Whether the Plant Council shall have 
any responsibility for economic and 
financial decisions of the business is now 
a matter of major controversy. The 
view which seems to be most generally 
accepted is that the Plant Council shall 
have the right to information about 
economic and financial conditions of the 
firm. The minority insist that the 
Council should have a deliberative voice 
in economic decisions. The law is in- 
conclusive. It states only that the 
Councils are to act, “in accordance with 
the independent function of the entre- 
preneur.” 

This independence, however, is far 
from absolute. Most large businesses 
here take the form of limited-liability 
companies (like American corporations) 
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which legally are subject to stockholder 
Under Dutch law the stock- 
holders elect a board of directors to 
control the business, and at times a 
specially delegated director when a more 
intensive control is desired. 


control. 


Thus the manager will be placed be- 
tween two power groups: on the one 
side, the stockholders and the board of 
directors, who are naturally interested 
in the net financial results of the busi- 
ness, that is, the profits; on the other 
side, the Plant Council which will be 
more interested in the daily internal re- 
lationships within the business—in labor 
relations, in relationships between indi- 
viduals and groups, in regularized pro- 
duction and in the social structure of 
the enterprise. Inevitably in the future, 
many points of difference will rise be- 
tween these two groups and, under the 
circumstances, it is likely that the 
power of the Plant Council will: in- 
crease. 


7. The Future 


During the debates in the Chamber 
ot Deputies before passage of the bill, 
most of the controversy revolved around 
a question which seems to involve a 
subtle distinction rather than a really 
practical difference. Article 2 of the 
Act states the task of the SER as “‘an 
activity in the interest of the Dutch 
people by furthering the economic life 
of the country, and also by serving the 
interests of industrial life and of the 
persons occupied in it.” As first drafted, 
the bill had reversed the order of these 
two functions: “Serve the interests of 
industrial life with due allowance for 
the common good.” 

Opponents of the present version ar- 
gued that it is impossible to require a 
business to further (immediately and 
directly) the interests of the Dutch 
people. The business of business con- 
sists in furthering its own interest and 
that of its personnel. By imposing on 
it a task which is directly connected 
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with the common good, the law re- 
quires it to be something which it can- 
not and should not be—an organ of 
the state or government. The contro- 
versy is as old as Adam Smith. 

Some advocates of the present ver- 
sion of the law, which emphasizes the 
common good, consider the above argu- 
ment to be both exaggerated. and based 
upon an erroneous view of industrial 
life. Advocates argue that the Indus- 
try Councils, by the very fact that they 
promote the interest of their members, 
will also be serving the Dutch people. 
It, for example, the councils are able 
to regularize employment in any meas- 
urable degree by eliminating seasonal 
and cyclical fluctuations, they will be 
benefiting not only their own mem- 
bers but society at large. 


Economists Object 

Dutch economists as a rule have pro- 
tested emphatically. 
sity professors, apprehensive about the 
prospective industrial organization, ad- 
dressed a memorandum to the Deputies 
at the last moment, seeking postpone- 
ment of the legislation. They feared 
that when industries were organized in- 
to councils they would use the organ- 
izations to establish monopolies. “‘Or- 
ganization along vocational lines,” they 
wrote, “creates a number of organized 
interest groups, which either will en- 
gage one another in an implacable 
struggle, or will have to be reconciled 
by means of a very strict control by 


Fourteen univer- 


government agencies, or finally will 
their combined difficulties 


> 


shunt off 
onto the consumer 

The statement of these economists 
would give rise to grave apprehension 
about the new law (if their view rep- 
resented the universal opinion of econ- 
omists) and if results which they fear 
were not, to a great extent, realities in 
the present situation. The fact is that 


industries, under the pressure of com- 
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petition, have, to a large extent, become 
monopolies or quasi-monopolies. 


In the United States, in those areas 
in which a few companies dominate an 
industry, you have the phenomenon of 
price leadership. One company be- 
comes the recognized leader in initiat- 
ing either price increases or decreases. 
The others, from economic self-interest, 
fall in line promptly. In such instances 
price competition may be a theory; it 
is far from being a reality. In Western 
Europe we have extensive cartelization 
in an effort to escape the effects of com- 
petition. | Obviously monopolization 
must be controlled but not at the sac- 
rifice of a system of beneficial collective 
decisions. 


Difference of Opinion 


The economists quoted above opposed 
the present law because they are con- 
vinced that private concerns cannot be 
trusted with the exercise of a public 
function. This, however, is not an 
unchallenged view among economists. 


In the United States last September, 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Issues of the American Economic 
\ssociation reported their views. In 
discussing the problems of prices, wages, 
profits and types of controls which 
should be relied upon by society, this 
committee reported three views among 
members. 


The first group of economists felt 
that government should destroy all pri- 
vate power over wages and prices and 
it the same time extend the power of 
government only where effective com- 
petition is unattainable. 


The second group believed that in 
addition to relying upon measures to 
enforce competition, government should 
establish collective price and wage con- 
trols and rationing and allocation pro- 
cedures in key sectors of the economy. 

The third group felt that powerful 
groups, such as large corporations, as- 
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sociations and labor unions, must be ac- 
cepted as an inherent feature of our 
society. And, that instead of under- 
taking extensive government controls 
over wages and prices, attempts should 
be made to formulate rules for respon- 
sible private behavior for organized 
groups and to secure the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of such rules by those groups. 
This control emphasizes not the cur- 
tailment of private power but its re- 
sponsible exercise in conformity with 
accepted rules. 


No Necessary Conflict 


The philosophy of the sponsors of the 
present Dutch law is close to that of 
the economists in this third group. 
They believe, on the one hand, that 
there is no necessary antipathy between 
the well-being of individual industries 
and the well-being of the community at 
large. Nor are they convinced that 
they are opening the door to an irre- 
sponsible abuse of power by the com- 
binations which the law permits. The 
councils represent many interests. They 
include not only the large producers but 
also the small producers. 


Besides, half of the membership rep- 
resents workingmen who, in the last 
analysis, are the great body of consum- 
ers. While one or other group of work- 
men as producers might be tempted to 
exploit the community at large, all or- 
ganized workmen as producers would 
quickly realize that they cannot ex- 
ploit the consuming community. They 


would be exploiting themselves. 
Restoration of Sound Competition 


Nor can it be asserted without qual- 
ification that businessmen are incapable 
of public responsibility. Your own 
American businessmen in increasing 
numbers have been insisting that they 
have a responsibility not only to the 
stockholders who own the business or 


even only to the workers employed by 
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the business, but also to the local com- 
munity in which the business resides 
and to the larger community as well. 
Why need we regard these expressions 
as hypocritical, or assert that the men 
who made them are incapable of exer- 
cising the responsibilities which they 
freely admit?® 

The object of the law is not, as some 
have thought, to destroy competition. 
Far from it. The purpose is to estab- 
lish a framework in which a sound com- 
petition will operate beneficially, and in 
which economic rewards will be the re- 
sult of service to the community and 


6 Russel W. Davenport, “The Greatest 
Opportunity on Earth,” Fortune, Octo- 
ber 1949: Donald K. David, “Business 
Responsibilities in an Uncertain World,” 
Harvard Business Review, May 1949, 
Vol. XX VII No. 3, Supplement; Robert 
W. Johnson, Human Relations in Mod- 
ern Business. 


not the premium for anti-social activ- 
ities. 
Ideal and Reality 

No realist assumes that this law, by 
its mere passage, will create the kind of 
society which it hopes to encourage. 
Neither businessmen nor labor unions 
change their habits of thinking or their 
modes of action over night. People who 
have acted upon the tenets of liberal- 
istic economic theory or of class war- 
fare will adapt themselves to new meth- 
ods of action slowly. The change will 
require trials, struggles and above all, 
some time—perhaps much time. The 
ideal will never be a reality. Human 
things are never perfect. But, if we are 
to avoid economic chaos, on the one 
hand, and totalitarianism (whether red 
or brown) on the other, we must place 
reliance on some form of economic 
democracy similar to that which this 
new law envisions. 





Work Unites Men 


Over and above the distinction between employer and employee, 


which threatens more seriously every day to become a pitiless separation, 


there is human labor itself: the work to be done, the job to which every 


man contributes something vital and personal, with a view to supplying 


society with goods and services adequate to its needs. 


It lies in the very nature of labor, understood in this sense, to draw 


men together in a genuine and intimate union, and to restore form and 


structure to a society which has become shapeless and unstable. 
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The national director of I. 8. O. has 
completed a@ careful investigation of 
profit sharing in the Quality Castings 
Co., Orrville, Ohio. 


PHUFIT SHAKING PAYS 


A Study of Success in One Company 


Leo C. Brown, S.J. 
E S. ©: 


7 PROFIT-SHARING EXPERIENCE of 
Quality Castings Company at Orr- 
ville, Ohio, has received much atten- 
tion in the past four years, especially 
at the annual meetings of the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries. Selling in 
a competitive market, this Company 
in recent years has increased net profits 
and paid unusually large profit-shar- 
ing bonuses to employees which varied 
from 25 to 35 per cent of total payroll. 
What efficiencies in operation permitted 
such payments? To what extent are 
these efficiencies the result of the prof- 
it-sharing plan? 

Quality Castings Company, a small 
production foundry manufacturing 
gray-iron and magnesium castings, be- 
gan operations in February, 1933. Pric- 
ing its products to attract sales, the new 
Company operated at a loss during 
1933. The owners decided to liquidate; 
and Mr. H. C. Nicholas, general man- 
ager, and Mr. Ray Ziegman, superin- 
tendent, purchased the Company. In 
the reorganization, Mr. Nicholas, who 
held the controlling interest, and Mr. 
Ziegman became practically sole own- 
ers. After 1934 the Company began 
making a modest profit, but it was a 
number of years before it paid its ex- 
ecutives adequate salaries, or its stock- 
holders satisfactory dividends. The 
Company has grown slowly but steadi- 
ly. In 1934 it employed approximately 
20 men; today (February, 1950) it em- 
ploys about 130. 
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Efficient Before Profit Sharing 

Beginning operations in the depres- 
sion, the Company had to become ef- 
ficient to survive. It introduced a com- 
prehensive system of analysis which 
showed costs and production in each 
department and profit or loss for each 
day. This analysis enabled management 
quickly to detect and remedy any in- 
cipient inefficiencies. While calculations 
on the daily analysis sheets were de- 
liberately conservative (estimating costs 
somewhat high, and profits correspond- 
ingly low) they proved surprisingly ac- 
curate. Over the years, actual profits 
consistently have been about five per 
cent higher than the day-to-day analysis 
indicated. When profit sharing was 
introduced in 1945, the Company was 
carefully managed and was at least of 
average efficiency in the industry. 

Analysis of the Company’s scrap rec- 
ord supports this last statement. Care- 
ful control of the proportion of scrap 
(lost, broken, or defective castings) to 
good castings is critical in the opera- 
tion of a gray-iron production foundry. 
If profits on sales are 10 per cent when 
the scrap-to-good-castings ratio is 10 
per cent, reduction of this latter ratio 
to 6 per cent will increase profits to 
almost 14 per cent of sales. Such an 
increase amounts to a 40 per cent in- 
crease in profits.’ 





1 This calculation overstates the amount 
of increase, inasrnuch as it assigns no 
value to the scrap as scrap 
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Scrap-Reducing Bonus 


To stimulate interest in reducing 
scrap, the Company early began to pay 
a bonus to foremen whenever the ratio 
of scrap to good castings for any month 
was held to nine per cent. A glance 
at the following table indicates that 
after 1940 the bonus was normally paid 
with increasing regularity in the iron 
foundry. 


TABLE 1.—RATIO OF ,POUNDS OF SCRAP TO 
PouNnpbs oF Goop CASTINGS FOR EACH 
YEAR AND NUMBER OF MONTHS BONUS 
wAs Patp IN GrAy-IRON FOouNnDrY, 
1938-1948. 


Ratio of Scrap Number of 


Year to Good Castings Bonus Months 
(per cent) in Year 

1938 9.25 4 
1939 11.3 4 
1940 10.7 1 
1941 8.6 7 
1942 8.7 9 
1943 6.7 3* 
1944 7.1 11 
1945 6.2 12 
1946 8.1 11 
1947 8.0 11 
1948 8.2 10 


*Data available for three months only. 


The success of the scrap-control bonus 
was unquestionably one of the consider- 
ations which led Mr. Nicholas to think 
favorably of company-wide profit shar- 
The bonus linked all foremen to- 
gether in a new community of inter- 
ests and produced a degree of coopera- 
tion among them out of all proportion 
to the benefits in which they were shar- 
ing. Problems of any department be- 
came the problems of all foremen. In 
the frequent foremen conferences sug- 
gestions were offered, dropped, picked 
up again, modified and adopted. In 
the process it became impossible to say 
who was the author of an idea, and 
no one really cared. Problems were 
solved by cooperative group action. 
Nicholas asked, ““Why should this co- 
operation be for foremen only? Why 
not give everybody a chance to improve 
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efficiency and share its benefits?” The 
action, delayed by war-time wage stabi- 
lization, was taken in September, 1945, 


Profit-Sharing Plan 


Quality’s profit-sharing plan is simple 
and, as will be seen, is heavily weighted 
to encourage regular attendance. A 
foundry is a noisy, smoky and rather 
disagreeable place to work. As a re- 
sult absenteeism is normally higher than 
in other occupations and frequently is 
a serious obstacle to efficient operation. 
The Company’s management was con- 
vinced that profits large enough to 
afford the kind of bonuses which would 
enlist employee interest were possible 
only at or near peak production and 
that such production was incompatible 
with the degree of absenteesim which 
the Company had been experiencing. 
Accordingly, the plan was devised to 
reward regular attendance generously. 

For purposes of profit sharing, pro- 
fits are computed before taxes and be- 
fore any deductions for executive bo- 
nuses. From profits so calculated 10 
per cent is set aside in a reserve fund. 
Half of what is left—45 per cent of 
gross profits—is distributed to em- 
ployees (foremen included) below exe- 
cutive level. This amount is divided 
equally into three funds: a seniority 
pool, an attendance pool and an apti- 
tude pool. 

Employees are eligible to participate 
in the seniority pool after one year of 
employment. For each year of employ- 
ment an employee is given 10 points up 
to a maximum of 100. No points are 
allotted for service beyond 10 years. 
The points assigned to all employees 
are totaled, and each participates in the 
fund in the ratio of his points to the 
total. 


Participation Limited 


All employees participate in the at- 
tendance and aptitude pools, but with 
this limitation: employees do not par- 
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ticipate until they have been employed 
for a full quarter; they receive only 
half-shares until they have been on the 
payroll for one year. 

An employee who works all regularly 
scheduled workdays in any quarter is 
llotted 100 points in the attendance 
pool for that quarter. For absences, 
irrespective of the reason for the ab- 
sence, an employee loses points in the 
ratio of his absences to regularly sched- 
uled workdays. For example, an em- 
ployee absent 7! days in a period of 
75 scheduled days loses 10 points—that 
is, he would be assigned 90 points in 
the pool. The points earned by the 
entire work force are totaled, and each 
employee participates in the ratio of 
his points to the total. 

Theoretically, the basis for sharing 
in the aptitude pool is determined by 
foremen’s judgment of employees’ abili- 
ty, cooperation and _progressiveness. 
But the Company early placed this rat- 
ing on an objective basis, and now 
only unreported absences and tardiness 
adversely affect employees’ shares. For 
each failure to report an absence, an 
employee loses 10 points from a pos- 
sible 100. For being late without 
cause the penalty is five points. Em- 
ployees absent three successive days or 
a total of 10 days in any quarter with- 
out notifying their foremen forfeit 
right to amy share in this pool for that 
quarter. As with the other pools, each 
employee shares in the ratio of his 
points to the total of all points. 


Wide Differences 

Thus, employees with seniority of ten 
or more years receive average bonuses 
about one-third greater than compara- 
tively new employees. Senior employ- 
ees participate fully in three pools; 
junior employees, in two. Also, ab- 
senteeism where excused or reported 
cuts down an employee’s share in the 
ittendance pool; where unreported, the 
employee’s share is diminished in both 
the attendance and the aptitude pools. 
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Since introduction of the profit- 
sharing plan, the average bonus of em- 
ployees has increased rapidly. In 1945 
the amount distributed in profit sharing 
was 3.38 per cent of total wages. Since 
this bonus was paid only during the 
last four months of the year, it is equiv- 
alent to about 10 per cent of wages for 
the months during which it was paid. 
In 1946 the bonus was approximately 
27 per cent of wages; in 1947, 37 per 
cent; and in 1948, 35 per cent. 


Economies of Profit Sharing 

The percentages cited above are sub- 
stantial and are very much _ higher 
than the typical profit-sharing bonuses. 
Inasmuch as the profit-sharing bonus is 
paid in addition to standard wages, 
what is the nature of the economies 
which make this payment possible? 

Since 1942 the Company has operated 
a magnesium as well as an iron foundry. 
But, in our attempt to analyze the 
Company’s profit experience, we shall 
confine our attention to the iron foun- 
dry, which can be analyzed somewhat 
more readily since changes in output are 
more directly related to changes in 
labor productivity. 

In the Company’s experience since 
the introduction of profit sharing, two 
things are clear: (1) The average level 
ot production has been raised sharply. 
(2) Unit costs have fallen, chiefly for 
two reasons—a) there has been an ob- 
servable improvement in labor effi- 
ciency, and b) fixed or relatively fixed 
costs assignable to each unit of prod- 
uct have been reduced as result of their 
distribution over the larger output. 


Increase in Output 

In measuring change in output, we 
have the choice of physical or value 
quantities. Both present certain diffi- 
culties. The use of physical quantities 
(pounds of product) in the various pe- 
riods implicitly assumes that the Com- 
pany’s product is perfectly homogene- 
ous—that each pound of castings in all 
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periods represents an identical amount 
of output. This assumption is not 
wholly correct. Some castings are sim- 
pler in design than others and repre- 
sent less productive effort. Fortunately 
the composition of the Company’s out- 
put from year to year has not changed 
greatly; thus, a measure of production 
based upon pounds, while involving 


Increase by Value 


Let us now look at changing output 
for the same period as measured by 
change in the value of the product. In 
the following table original data have 
been adjusted to eliminate the effect of 
changes in the value of the product 
which merely reflect changes in the 





TABLE 2—INDEXES OF PouNnpDs oF Goop CASTINGS PRODUCED, 
Gray-IRon Founpry, BY QUARTERS, 1942-1948. 
[Second Quarter 1944 equals 100] 


Year Querter — Pounds ‘Produced 
1942 I 180.0 
II 88.6 
III 69.4 
IV 76.4 
1943 IV* 124.0 
1944 I 131.7 
Il 100.0 
Hl 106.7 
IV 126.2 
1945 I 145.6 
II 139.7 
III 126.9 
IV 160.9 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Year |__ Quarter [poudlBrelocea 
(196 fT 190.3 
| II 174.3 
III 185.9 
IV | 179.3 
1947 I 154.8 
II 165.7 
III 153.3 
IV 185.5 
1948 | I 203.0 
II 180.0 
II | 186.6 
IV | 198.7 





SOURCE: Company production records. 
*Data available for only one quarter of 1943. 





some unavoidable error, is reasonably 
reliable for our purposes. 

Table 2 is a record of the Company’s 
production of iron castings in physical 
quantities from the beginning of 1942 
to the end of 1948. To facilitate com- 
parison, actual data have been reduced 
to relatives, based upon the second 
quarter of 1944. 

For all quarters from the beginning 
of 1942 until the fourth quarter of 
1945 (profit sharing was introduced in 
September 1945), the average of the 
indexes of physical product is 117.6. 
For all quarters since profit sharing, the 
By this method of 
calculation output, on average, has been 
51.7 per cent greater since profit shar- 


average is 178.3. 


ing than before. 
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Company’s price schedules.” 


2 Some error is involved in this effort to 
“deflate” these value data. The average 
increase in the prices of the product for 
any day or any week may be calculated. 
This we did for a short period following 
price changes but we have assumed that 
the average yielded by these calculations 
is applicable not merely for this brief 
period but for the entire subsequent 
period until the next change in prices. 
This method, obviously, is exposed to 
error which may be cumulative through 
successive price changes. We are con- 
fident, however, that the error is not 
significant. This value series is used 
later (Table 4) in the calculation of 
indexes of labor productivity. It is our 
feeling that whatever bias may exist in 
this later series is on the conservative 
side; that is, the actual increase in pro- 
ductivity is somewhat greater than 
shown in Table 4. 
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TABLE 3—-INDEXES OF VALUE or Goop CASTINGS PRODUCED, 
Gray-lRoN Founpry, By QuARTERS, 1942-1948, 
[Second Quarter 1944 equals 100] 


Year | Quarter | ~~ i 
af Se: 171.0 
II 86.6 
III 67.0 
IV 72.6 
1943 IvV* 119.3 
1944 I 134.4 
I 100.0 
It 97.6 
lV 111.8 
1945 I 128.8 
II 134.5 
II] 116.2 
IV 4‘. . 


Year Quarter a. i ae 

1946 “s I 181.5 
Il 169.8 
Ill 186.6 
LV 174.6 
II 160.6 
I] 160.8 
IV 183.3 

1948 | 186.7 
I] 159.0 
Ill 164.1 
[\ 177.3 


SOURCE: Company sales data. 
*Data available for only one quarter of 1943. 





For all quarters from the beginning 
of 1942 until the introduction of profit 
sharing (September 1945), the average 
of the indexes of output by this method 
of calculation is 111.65; for all quar- 
ters since profit sharing the average is 
170.0—an increase of 52.2 per cent in 
the level of output. This overall re- 
sult is almost identical with that ob- 
tained from data in Table 2 where phys- 
ical quantities were used as the meas- 
ure of output.® 


Increase by Output 


Table 4 shows relative labor produc- 
tivity by quarters for the years imme- 


3 There are important and suggestive year- 
to-year differences, however. For ex- 
ample, in Table 2. (based on pounds) 
output in 1948 is shown as 16.5 per cent 
greater than in 1947. In Table 3 (based 
on value) the difference is 5.2 per cent. 
This might suggest that the Company, 
in the more competitive situation which 
prevailed that year, made gradual price 
changes which escaped this writer, who 
took account only of general revision of 
price schedules. The discrepancy may 
indicate, however, that castings, on av- 
erage, were larger in 1948 than in 1947 
and, consequently, cheaper by the pound. 
(See Note 2.) 
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diately preceding and following the in- 
troduction of profit sharing. Basically 
the table measures the changing amount 
of output in each quarter which corre- 
sponds to unit input of labor. In meas- 
uring output we had, as above, choice 
of either physical quantities or their 
values. In measuring labor utilization 
we had choice of man-hours of labor or 
of the amount of wages paid in the var- 
ious periods. Calculations by both meth- 
ods yielded practically identical results. 
The series which we present below used 
the value of the product (as shown in 
Table 3) as a measure of physical out- 
put and the amount of wages paid as 
the measure of labor utilization. The 
wage data were adjusted to eliminate 
changes in wage totals which resulted 
from changes in wage rates rather than 
from the amount of labor used.* 


4 As in the value series some error is in- 
escapable. Wage increases are rarely 
applied percentage-wise to all classifica- 
tions. Some receive different amounts of 
increases than others. The percentage 
increase for any one day—for example, 
the day on which the increase was grant- 
ed—may be readily calculated. But this 
percentage might not be strictly applica- 
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TABLE 4—INDEXxES OF LABOR PropucTivity, GrAy-IRON 
FouNDRY, BY QUARTERS, 1942-1948. 
[Second Quarter 1944 equals 100] 





index of 
Year Quarter Labor 
Productivity | 
1942 I 111.8 
II 87.5 
III 83.7 
IV 80.7 
1943 Iv* 107.1 
1944 I 114.9 
II 100.0 
II] 100.7 
IV 104.1 
1945 | 113.0 
II 108.4 
III | 93.7 
ite 115.2 


; | Index of 
Year Quarter Labor 
eas r ae Productivity 

1946 | I | 118.9 
IT 113.5 

III 132.3 

IV 123.4 

1947 I 117.7 
II 113.3 

Iif | 118.2 

IV 118.0 

1948 I 117.6 
II 106.1 

Ii] 107.7 

IV 107.9 








SOURCE: Company payroll and sales data. 
*Data available for only one quarter of 1943. 





For the three and three-quarter years 
prior to the introduction of profit shar- 
ing the average of indexes of produc- 
tivity by quarters was 100.8. For the 
quarters following profit sharing the 
average was 116.0—an average increase 
in labor productivity of about 15 per 
cent. 

Other Economies 

Certain expenses remain fixed irre- 
spective of the volume of production; 
for example, some property taxes, de- 
preciation of buildings, and particular 
forms of insurance. Other expenses, 
such as selling and administrative costs, 
may increase at much slower rates than 
production. It has been the Company’s 
experience that the cost of supervision, 
for example, actually fell after intro- 
duction of profit sharing. Company of- 
ficials in discussing these matters, for 
simplicity, broke down costs into three 
major categories: labor, materials and 
other costs. This third category, “other 

ble for the next day, if the composition 
of the labor force changed. We have 
assumed that a single percentage is ap- 
plicable to entire periods between gen- 
eral increases. This assumption involves 
some error which should not be of signi- 
ficant magnitude. 
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costs,” before profit sharing approxi- 
mated 20 per cent of the value of the 
output. With the increase in produc- 
tion, after profit sharing these same 
costs fell to about 15 per cent of the 
value of the output. 

The following illustration, which for 
obvious reasons is somewhat obscure, 
will point out general sources of the 
Company’s increased profitability after 
introduction of profit sharing. 


Before Profit Sharing 


[At the average level of output which 


prevailed before introduction of profit 
sharing.] 
ViGIGE SOF SabeS avessiccscicesiscisssnccsstevdestl $1000.00 
Costs Per Cent 
of Sales 
Materials $350.00 35 
Labor 350.00 35 
Other Costs 200.00 20 
Profit 100.00 10 


After Profit Sharing 


[At the level of output 50 per cent great- 
er than prevailed before profit sharing.] 


VBC OE BLES ice esserscesstresscdsctorastvvsdy $1500.00 
Costs Per Cent 
of Sales 
Materials $525.00 35 
Labor 9.25 29.75 
Other Costs 225.00 15. 
Profit 303.75 20.25 
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Figure 1 shows the same data graph- 
ically and indicates division of the sales 
dollar before and after introduction of 
profit sharing. Relative size of the 
two figures represents the 50-per-cent 
increase in volume under profit sharing. 


FIGURE 


by Quality as profit-sharing bonuses. 


How Economies Are Realized 

The late Mr. H. C. Nicholas, the 
Company’s general manager, in talking 
to this writer, reduced Quality’s experi- 


1.—DIsTRIBUTION OF INCOME DoLLAR BEFORE AND AFTER 


INTRODUCTION OF PROFIT SHARING, INDICATING INCREASED LEVEL 


OF OUTPUT IN SECOND PERIOD. 


Before 





Other Costs 
20% 







Material 
35% 








This example suggests two things: 
Before profit sharing the Company in 
a given period of time produced an out- 
put valued at $1,000; after profit shar- 
ing in the same period of time it pro- 
duced an output valued at $1,500. On 
the $1,000 it made a profit of $100; 
on the output of $1,500 the profit was 
$303.75. 

The exact amounts set down here 
have no particular significance. The 
ratios, however, are reliable for the pur- 
poses of the illustration. 

As the illustration shows, even after 
it had given the labor force half of 
gross profits the Company enjoyed 
greater net profits than before intro- 
duction of profit sharing. 

In the example, half of gross profit 
approximates 35 per cent of the Com- 
pany’s payroll. This is about the per- 
centage of payroll recently distributed 
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Profit 
20.25% 






Other Costs 
15% 










Material 
35% 
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ence to very simple terms: 


Since the introduction of profit sharing 
we have practically eliminated absenteeism. 
Moreover, the work force has eagerly co- 
operated with management in experiment- 
ing with and adopting more productive 
methods. 

A foundry is not a pleasant place to 
work. There is constant noise, heat and 
dirt. The work is fatiguing. Absentee 
rates normally run higher in foundries 
than in other types of manufacture. Be- 
fcre introduction of profit sharing our ab- 
senteeism was as high as in other foun- 
dries. We deliberately weighted our profit- 
sharing method to encourage regular at- 
tendance on the job. Since profit sharing, 
absenteeism, especially among employees 
with one year of service or more, has ap- 
proached an irreducible minimum. 

The importance of eliminating absentee- 
ism cannot be overemphasized. 3efore 
profit sharing, it was difficult to raise our 
production above 70 per cent of peak, or 
capacity, production. Since eliminating ab- 
senteeism we have been able to maintain 
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near capacity output. We have increased 
output about 42 per cent. 

Part of our increase in production is 
traceable to adoption of more productive 
methods. Before profit sharing there was 
always considerable resistance to changes 
in production methods. Now the men are 
as eager to experiment with new methods 
as management. In fact, some of our best 
ideas come from the workmen themselves. 

The increase in labor productivity has 
rarely meant direct reduction in labor costs. 
Most of our jobs are paid on an incentive 
basis, and our base rates are at least as 
high as the industry’s average.5 While 
rates may be changed when methods are 
changed, there is a tendency for direct la- 
bor costs to rise in about the same propor- 
tion as productivity. The more important 
economies in our labor costs have come 
about through improved utilization of in- 
direct labor. 


Amount of Individual Bonuses 


The size of bonuses received by in- 
dividuals differed widely, largely as a 
result of the seniority-pool distribution. 
As indicated above, one-third of the en- 
tire amount distributed in bonuses is 
allocated to the seniority pool. The 
number of employees grew from ap- 
proximately 20 in 1933 to 120 in 1948. 
The maximum seniority of any em- 
ployee in 1948 was 15 years. The aver- 
age seniority of all employees on the 
payroll for one year or more was about 
five years. 

In 1948 there were 82 employees en- 
titled to participate in the seniority pool. 
If these employees averaged five years 
of employment, the pool would be dis- 


5 Some of the earnings of piece-workers 
give support to this statement. The Gray 
Iron Industry News for January, 1950, 
shows the rate for “Moulder, squeezer 
conveyor,” for 1948 at $1.458. The aver- 
age straight-time earnings of the first 
seven moulders on Quality’s payroll for 
1948 was $1.90. Straight-time earnings 
of coremakers at Quality appear to run 
slightly below the industry average. 
Straight-time earnings of grinders at 
Quality run well above the average for 
the industry. 


bi 
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tributed on the basis of 410 employ- 
ment years. In distributing a pool of 
about $37,000 over 410 years of em- 
ployment, each year would entitle an 
employee to a bonus of about $90. A 
ten-year employee would receive $900; 
a one-year employee would receive $90. 
In short, employees of ten years’ sen- 
iority or more would receive $800 more 
than employees who had one year’s sen- 
iority. 

Moreover, employees on the payroll 
less than one year are given only half- 
shares in the attendance and aptitude 
pools. If the average share in each of 
these pools is $300, employees entitled 
to full shares in both would receive 
$600; employees entitled to half-shares, 
$300. 

Wide Range 


For employees with one year of serv- 
ice or more the typical bonus ranged 
from slightly below $600 to slightly 
above $1,500. The following table il- 
lustrates the varying size of bonuses re- 
ceived by employees with one year of 
service or more. The average in the 
lowest category of this table ($300 to 
$699) is about $550. 





TABLE 5. BONUSES RECEIVED BY INDIVIDUAL 
EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF 
BoNUS FOR THE YEAR 1948, 





Amount of Bonus Number reeelving amount 





indicated 

More than $1500 14 
$1300-$1499 6 
1100- 1299 12 
900- 1099 17 
700- 899 20 
300- 699 13 
TOTAL 82 





The above table accounts for 82 per 
cent of the total amount distributed in 
bonuses to all employees in 1948. These 
82 employees were slightly less than 70 
per cent of the Company’s average work 
force. The number of other workers 
who received bonuses, however, was 
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more than 38. While the Company’s 
average employment for 1948 was 120, 
many more than 120 workers appeared 
on its payroll during the year. Aill 
employed for more than one quarter 
were entitled to half-shares in two of 
the bonus pools. Accordingly, those 
employees who had been on the payroll 
for more than one quarter, but not for 
a full year, received bonuses ranging 
from $75 to $225. 


If the Company (with the experi- 
ence it now has) were installing its 
profit-sharing system today, it is ques- 
tionable whether the bonus would be 
weighted so heavily in favor of sen- 
iority. There is little turnover among 
employees who have been with the Com- 
pany one year or more. Among em- 
ployees with the Company less than a 
year, the turnover is about as high as 
in the foundry industry generally. A 
broader participation in the bonus by 
employees immediately after complet- 
ing a probationary period should reduce 
this turnover. 


General Observations 


Since introduction of profit-sharing, 
Quality has experienced a sharp increase 
in its profits and has divided these prof- 
its generously with employees. This in- 
crease in profitability is largely attri- 
butable to the higher level of produc- 
tion which it has achieved and sustained. 
But a merely mechanical analysis of the 
Company’s profit-sharing plan omits 
important considerations — the quality 
and tone of the management. 

Much of Quality’s success is trace- 
able directly to the inspiration of its 
late manager, Mr. H. C. Nicholas. Mr. 
Nicholas was characterized, by a man 
who knew him well and who wished 
to emphasize both his hard business 
sense and his generosity, as carrying a 
cost sheet in his left hand and a check- 
book in his right—the cost sheet to 
make profits, the check-book to dis- 
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tribute them. Nicholas was a careful 
but aggressive manager. He worked 
hard himself. He expected hard work 
from his employees. But he was sin- 
cerely interested in his workmen and 
wanted to reward them as generously 
as business conditions warranted. 

His associations with employees went 
far beyond the plant. He was a mem- 
ber of its bowling team. At an age 
when most men prefer to relax in the 
stands, he played on the plant’s base- 
ball team. 

Won Cooperation 


His enthusiasm was contagious. 
Whenever a production problem devel- 
oped, he tried to interest every man in 
the plant in its solution. He accepted 
ideas wherever he found them. There 
was no need to tell the men in the plant 
that management was interested in their 
cooperation. They knew from experi- 
ence that any idea which they offered 
would be carefully considered and, if 
practical, would be adopted. They came 
to have a vital experience of what co- 
operation meant and, whenever an idea 
occurred to them, they volunteered it 
without hesitation. In a very real sense 
the solving of production problems be- 
came a matter of teamwork. 

After profit sharing was begun bulle- 
tins were posted throughout the plant, 
showing the amounts of daily produc- 
tion, of scrap, of estimated profits, and 
of the employees’ profit-sharing pools. 
The men were obviously and under - 
standably interested in the amount of 
their individual bonuses, but the con- 
versations which occurred around the 
bulletin boards showed that they re- 
garded these bulletins as barometers of 
the success or failure of the work force 
as a team. 

The Future 


At Quality profit sharing did not cre- 
ate teamwork. The quality of the man- 
agement did that. But profit sharing 
was both an incentive which quickened 
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the morale of the team and a tangible 
symbol of team success. Profit sharing 
at Quality may soon be put to two cru- 
cial tests. The Company lost its man- 
ager through premature death last sum- 
mer. Meeting this test should not prove 
too difficult. The present young man- 
agement grew up with and has fully 
accepted the ideas of the former man- 
agement. 

Our brief analysis of the sources of 
the economies which made large bon- 
uses possible at Quality traced them to 
the high level of production which has 
been maintained since profit sharing. 
Market situations can easily occur where 
production may fall for reasons beyond 
the control of management or the work 
force. Should this occur, the size of 
the profit-sharing bonus will be dimin- 
ished. Could Quality meet such a test? 


Only a prophet could answer this ques- 
tion, but the present morale of the work 
force would suggest that the Company 
is in a much better position to meet it 
than many other companies. 

The workmen now have had four 
years’ experience with a fairly remuner- 
ative profit-sharing plan. They seem to 
like what they have. The management 
appears to be convinced that the em- 
ployees would not quickly lose faith in 
profit sharing. They are also setting 
considerable store on their expectation 
that a period of adversity would even 
cement stronger relationships. They say: 

During adversity in the past lack of 
profits was a source of worry for the man- 
agement alone. Now the men are telling 
us that, should hard times come, we in the 
front office shall have the satisfaction of 


knowing that lack of profits is also a cause 
of concern to the men in the shop. 





® 


Training for Rural Life 


If any one section of the community should receive the benefit of a 
higher standard of cultural education and technical training than another, 
it is the farmer and the rural worker. From the nature of their environ- 
ment they are obliged to find within themselves the resourcefulness which 
in most urban communities is stimulated by close contact with fellow- 


workers. 


It is therefore a matter of serious concern that a large proportion of 
our farmers and farm workers have been unable to avail themselves of 


opportunities for special training. 
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E. R. Hupson 
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Father Azpiazu, national director of 
Fomento Social in Spain, reviews the 
position of the Spanish hierarchy on 
social questions during the past ten 
years. 


SULIAL ATTITUDES UF THE 
SPANISH HIERARCHY 


Social Justice in Times of Crisis 


Joachin Azpiazu, S.J. 
Fomento Social, Madrid 


XTRAORDINARY CONDITIONS in Spain 
E since the termination of the Civil 
War and the considerable activity of the 
covernment in all areas of social dis- 
order have left little opportunity for 
activities of the Catholic hierarchy. 


The Marxist trade unions, which had 
existed before the war, were abolished 
by the new regime. At the same time 
the Catholic organizations were also 
abolished to make way for a new type 
ot single union system. In the new 
scheme all those who are engaged in 
production—employers and employees, 
alike—belong to a union which is es- 
sentially one, but which is divided into 
sections according to the types of prod- 
uct involved, 

All these sections are united in the 
Secretariate of the Falange Espanola, 
the only political party in Spain today. 
And through the Falange, the unions 
are geared into the machinery of the 
Spanish government also. 


Social Measures Good 


[here is no need to discuss here 
whether that type of union organiza- 
tion is the Catholic ideal, but it can be 
stated that much of the initiative taken 
by the present government in social and 
industrial matters is in accord with 
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Catholic social thought. The social 
legislation of the new regime started 
with the Fuero del Trabajo (Labor 
Charter), a codification of laws con- 
cerning labor and industrial relations. 
This has been followed by laws which 
aim at caring for practically every kind 
of social problem.’ 

As a result of these circumstances the 
social interest of the Spanish hierarchy 
was focussed upon other questions. One 
major question was the cost of living 
and the black market. 

The destruction of crops and property 
during the Civil War had resulted in 
serious shortages of food and of hous- 
ing facilities. As a result of World 
War II neither the materials for build- 
ing nor the foreign credit with which 
to buy them were available. 


Black Markets Rise 

As a result of these conditions the 
civil authorities considered it necessary 
to adopt emergency measures. They in- 
stituted food rationing, enforced con- 
centration of production upon needed 
goods and price controls. These meas- 
ures resulted, almost inevitably, in the 


1 This legislation has been discussed in a 
work by Florentino del Valle, S.J., Las 
Reformas Sociales en Espana, Razon y 
Fe, Madrid. 
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growth of a vigorous black market 
(known in Spain as estraperlo). De- 
spite efforts of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and other government offices 
to stop black-marketing, the .whole de- 
velopment flourished and made life in 
Spain fantastically expensive. 

One of the first joint episcopal docu- 
ments was a collective letter issued by 
the bishops of the ecclesiastical province 
of Valladolid explaining the moral law 
of just prices, condemning violation of 
these principles and discussing the abuses 
that proceed from selfish disregard of 
the common good. It cannot be said, 
however, that there was any marked im- 
provement as a result of the bishops’ 
letter.” 


Cost-of-Living High 


Since 1939 the cost-of-living has 
been rising in Spain at an alarming 
rate, and wages have been strictly con- 
trolled, there is today a tremendous dis- 
proportion between wages and the real 
cost of living. In the 11 years since 
1939 the cost-of-living indices have 
all risen between 560 and 600 per cent, 
while the wages of workers have in- 
creased only about 250 per cent. 

The situation appears even more criti- 
cal when we reflect that the figures 
given above are based upon official 
prices, not on the much higher black- 
market prices. And at the present time 
nearly everyone must make some use 
of the black market. The result has 
been that in many cases mothers of 
families have sought employment in 
order to supplement their husbands’ in- 
comes. On the other hand, there is 
almost no possibility of raising wages 


Several studies of this question were 
published both before and after the bish- 
ops’ statement. Among these were two 
pioneering books, Los Precios Abusivos 
(Unfair Prices) and La Moral del Hom- 
bre de Negocios (Ethics for Business- 
men). Both were written by Joachin 
Azpiazu, S.J., and published by Razon 
y Fe, Madrid. 
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since they are still officially set by the 
Ministry of Labor. 


Bishop of Canaries Protests 


In view of the wage-price relation- 
ship, the bishop of the Canary Islands, 
Dr. Don Antonio Pildain, in June, 
1945, wrote a vigorous pastoral letter, 
entitled: ‘““What the Catholic Church 
and Social Justice Demand for the 
Working Family.” The bishop dis- 
cusses various papal documents, which 
he knows thoroughly, but chiefly the 
allocution of Pius XII on June 13, 1943, 
and asks for increases in wages and am- 
ple family subsidies (so that an ade- 
quate relative family income can be 
secured). 

The document ends with the follow- 
ing three statements: 1. The condi- 
tions of economic and social life in 
Spain are such today that a great num- 
ber of men find extraordinary diffi- 
culties in attending to the one thing 
necessary, eternal salvation; 2. it is im- 
perative that the trust of the working 
masses be restored in both the religious 
and the social field; 3. even if we fail 
in our effort to bring the laboring 
masses back to the Church, we shall 
not have failed, insofar as we shall have 
fulfilled our clear duty of striving for 
social justice. 

The impact of this pastoral letter 
upon the people of Spain, particularly 
because of its vigorous language, was 
tremendous. 


Help for Proletariat 


Two years later the same Bishop Pil- 
dain published a second letter, entitled: 
“A Fundamental Point of the Social 
Question.” By the time this letter was 
published, Pius XII had already spoken 
on several occasions (1941, 1944 and 
1947) about the unjust distribution of 
wealth, the urgency of work for restor- 
ing the proletariat and, as the first social 
duty of every Christian, the responsi- 
bility of working for a better distribu- 
tion of wealth. 
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he bishop’s letter can be summarized 
1s follows. The fundamental principle 
of Christian social doctrine is that all 
the goods of the earth have been created 
by God for all men, and therefore, are 
supposed to reach all men, according to 
he laws of justice and charity. From 
this principle it follows, among other 
things, that to have millions of men 
without work and without aid is con- 
trary to Christian social doctrine. The 
present extreme inequality between the 
very wealthy and the very poor is like- 
wise contrary to that doctrine. It fol- 
lows, finally, that to become wealthy 
by exploiting others is a crime of the 
worst kind. 


t 
‘ 


% % * 


Communism is a disease that preys 
upon the world at large—and mainly 
on the proletariat. Its materialist im- 
plications make it appear to the eyes of 
many who lead lives of misery as a sort 
of paradise which has to be reached not 
only by overthrowing the regime of 
capitalism but even the whole institu- 
tion of private property and the de- 
struction of all social structures. 

While it is difficult to have much 
precise knowledge about the strength 
of communism in Spain today, there is 
no question that it is living an under- 
ground life here. Those who are closely 
associated with workers and who have 
won their confidence are well aware 
that its destructive spirit, even though 
it is repressed by the present regime, is 
ready to take advantage of the first op- 
portunity to come into the open and 
fight for the conquest of power. 

It is said that the Red Aid Service 
(Socorro rojo) thrives. Russian broad- 
casts in Spanish are listened to. Clandes- 
tine newspapers are published, some of 
them printed in Spain, others sent into 
the country from abroad. Active fifth 
columns do great harm among the 
workers. And the situation is constant- 
ly aggravated by abuses in institutions 
which call themselves Catholic or which 
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belong to a Catholic state. These 
abuses, often grossly exaggerated, are 
used for propaganda purposes in favor 
ot communism. 


Communism Less Feared 
The warning voice of the Pope de- 
nouncing communism has been echoed 
by the bishops of Spain on several oc- 
casions. For instance, all the bishops 
published in their official publications 
(Boletines Oficiales) the papal docu- 
ments relative to the excommunication 
of communists (1949), sometimes re- 
ferring to magazines which had de- 
voted articles to explaining and com- 
menting upon the decrees. But since 
communism does not live openly here in 
the streets and in the press, questions 
connected with it do not receive as 
much attention as they would in coun- 

tries such as France and others. 


In connection with the problem of 
communism it will be well to mention 
another pastoral written by the bishop 
of the Canary Islands, Bishop Pildain. 
This letter was issued in the Lent of 
1945 and was called, ‘Friends or Ene- 
mies of Communism?” The letter, 
later reprinted as a pamphlet, is ex- 
tremely forthright. It is the bishop’s 
opinion that communism cannot grow 
spontaneously in the minds and souls 
even of the destitute. Communism, he 
says, is the product of bad example, un- 
bridled ambition and selfishness. Actu- 
ally these faults of self-styled Catho- 
lics, known to the poor and destitute, 
do more harm among the proletariat 
than the Marxist doctrines, even if these 
were openly propagated. 


For this reason the bishop, after clear- 
ly explaining the papal doctrine about 
communism, lists among those who fos- 
ter its growth: plutocrats, capitalists, 
speculators, rulers, employees of govern- 
ment, in a word, all scandalous Chris- 
tians who fail to fulfill their profes- 
sional duties and as a result make it al- 
most inevitable that less fortunate peo- 
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ple would yearn for communism as a 
way of bringing existing injustices to 
an end. 

Demands Living Wage 


This seems to be the appropriate place 
to mention the pastoral letter of the 
bishop of Salsona, Don Enrique Vin- 
cente Tarancén, “Give Us This Day 
Our Daily Bread,” in which he defends 
the rights of the poor and of workers 
to have all the things necessary for 
living a life worthy of a human being. 
He insists that this purely material and 
economic problem has taken on moral 
implications of extraordinary impor- 
tance and that neglect of this problem 
can have disastrous consequences in the 
human and even in the moral and re- 
ligious order. 


Firmly, but with episcopal diplomacy, 
the bishop of Salsona points out the 
many needs that the state itself should 
attend to in order to supply citizens, 
especially the poor, with sufficient food. 
This letter, written just a year ago 
on February 8, 1950, is the voice of 
of the Spanish hierarchy, satisfying its 
conscience with respect to our acute so- 
cial problems and their moral conse- 
quences, 

More recently the archbishop of Tar- 
ragona wrote a pastoral letter, entitled: 
“The Duties of Catholics in the Pres- 
ent Hour.” As the title indicates, the 
letter covers a lot of ground. These are 
some of the topics treated in the letter: 
the training of the Christian worker 
for his professional life, communism, the 
social doctrine of the Church, the apos- 
tolate among employers and employees. 


The difficult state of the rural prob- 
lem in some of the provinces has 
prompted the bishop of Jaen, as well as 
other bishops, to speak out vehemently 
on the Christian-economic solution of 
this great question. Similarly, the hous- 
ing problem was treated by the bishop 
of Barcelona, and the family-wage prob- 
lem by the archbishop of Granada. 
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So much for the written documents, 
Social Action Develops 


The social attitudes of the Spanish 
hierarchy have also been expressed in 
their achievements, as well. Among the 
social developments encouraged by them 
the Asesoria Religiosa de Sindicatos, a 
corps of priests devoted to the spiritual 
care of the unions, should be men- 
tioned. The organization is directed 
by a central council in Madrid, whose 
president is the bishop of Leon. There 
are branches in each of the provinces, 
with a priest assigned as Asesor Re- 
ligioso. The priest has the duty of at- 
tending to the spiritual needs of em- 
ployers and employees with publica- 
tions, retreats or missions or any other 
means he finds useful. 


The Semanas Sociales de Espana (so- 
cial weeks, like the Semaines Sociales 
in France), have been revived, under the 
direction of a Junta designated by the 
entire Spanish hierarchy. Two of these 
weeks have already been held in recent 
years, the ninth at Madrid in 1949 and 
the tenth at Bilbao in 1950. 


Social Schools for Priests 


In several dioceses and universities 
more or less complete courses in social 
doctrine for priests who intend to de- 
vote themselves to the social apostolate 
have been established. The Pontifical 
University of Comillas has been one of 
the pioneers in this kind of work. On 
several occasions courses of lectures for 
a month or two have been given for 
priests and religious serving a sort of 
internship. Two years ago, in 1949, a 
similar course of lectures was offered 
in the Pontifical University of Salaman- 
ca for one month. 


At the diocesan level social schools 
have been founded for the economic 
and social training of priests. Out- 
standing among these schools have been 
those in the dioceses of Malaga and 
Vitoria. The length and scope of 
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these courses vary from one place 
to another. Both the schools at Malaga 
ind Vitoria have been in operation for 
three years; that at Vitoria, however, is 


open only during the summer. 


All these educational efforts have been 
climaxed by the foundation in Madrid 
of an Instituto Social for priests; this 
was opened in 1950. The Institute will 
have a four-year curriculum; the pro- 
gram has already been drafted and will 
be fully implemented during the next 
three years. 


Another interesting development is 
the establishment of new branches of 
Catholic Action specifically devoted to 
the Catholic professional training of 
employers and employees. These spe- 
cialized branches of Catholic Action are 
now working more or less successfully 
all over Spain. 

Some items of comparatively minor 
importance have been omitted, but I 
believe that what I have mentioned 
gives a good summary account of what 
the Spanish hierarchy has done in the 
social field in the last ten years. 





Disintegrated Society 


A healthy society possesses a genuine “structure” with many inter- 
mediate stages; it exhibits a necessarily “hierarchical” composition where 


each individual has the good fortune of knowing his position. 


Whereas such a society is based on the grouping functions of genuine 
communities filled with the spirit of human fellowship (such as the 
neighborhood, the family, the parish, the Church, the occupation) , society 
has, during the last hundred years, moved further and further away from 
such an ideal and has disintegrated into a mass of abstract individuals 
who are solitary and isolated as human beings, but packed tightly like 


termites in their role of social functionaries. 
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Father Thomas welcomes the impres- 
sive new work of John F. Cronin, S.S., 
and raises a few questions about its 
proposals. 





CATHULIC SUCIAL PRINCIPLES 


A Review 


John L. Thomas, S.J. 


St. Louis University 


_— PUBLICATION OF Fr. Cronin’s 
latest book, Catholic Social Princi- 
ples', was eagerly awaited by special- 
ists and students alike. Few books deal- 
ing with social questions have received 
such generous praise from reviewers. Al- 
though the publication date was rather 
late for the current school year, the 
book is being subjected to the acid test 
of actual use in many classrooms and 
discussion groups throughout the coun- 
try. 

The reason for the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded this work is obvious to 
any one who has worked in the social 
field. First, there has long been need 
for a comprehensive treatment of the 
matter indicated in the sub-title of the 
book: The Social Teaching of the 
Catholic Church Applied to American 
Economic Life. Second, Fr. Cronin, 
because of his knowledge and experi- 
ence, is eminently fitted for such a dif- 
ficult, and I might add, hazardous un- 
dertaking. The study was eight years 
in preparation, and a mimeographed 
version was used at the Institute of 
Catholic Social Studies for six years. 
From the list of acknowledgements and 
from the bibliographies it is apparent 
that the author employed every possible 


1 CATHOLIC SOCIAL PRINCIPLES. 
—By John F. Cronin, S.S., Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1950, 
xxviii, 803 pp. $6.00. 
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means to arrive at a balanced presenta- 
tion of Catholic social principles. 


Widely Useful Study 


Several classes of readers were con- 
sidered in the preparation of this book. 
Indeed, all Catholics interested in the 
critical social problems of our day will 
find stimulation and insight in its read- 
ing. Study clubs and discussion groups, 
teachers in elementary and high schools, 
college students and seminarians, will 
want it for both reading and reference. 
There is little doubt that the clergy 
will find manifold uses for such a text 
in preparing sermons, addresses and 
courses on the social apostolate. Finally, 
those outside the Church will find here 
a prudent exposition of the Catholic 
position on many basic social problems. 

There are three main parts to the 
book, with the order of treatment in- 
volving progression from general princi- 
ples to fields of more limited applica- 
tion. 

Part I, ““The Christian Social Order,” 
outlines the general principles of the 
Church’s social teaching. Chapters | 
and II of this section are more or less 
introductory. In the first place, the 
medieval social pattern is briefly de- 
scribed, and the origin of the social 
problem is traced from its disruption 
dewn through the industrial revolution 
to our own times. Second, the right 
of the Church to speak on social ques- 
tions is vindicated. 
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Outlines Principles 


\fter this relatively brief ‘“‘introduc- 
tion” (63 pages), the author comes 
to grips with the basic task he has set 
himself, the exposition of Catholic so- 
cial principles. Starting with a study 
of human nature, he discusses the dig- 
nity of man, his place in society, the 
purpose and goals of economic life, the 
common good, and the social virtues. 
After rejecting the unsound philoso- 
phies of economic life as found in both 
individualism and Communism, he pre- 
sents the ideal social order as outlined 
in the papal program. This leads to a 
discussion of the organic concept of 
society and an evaluation of the Indus- 
try-Council Plan. 

Part II, “Social Principles in Eco- 
nomic Life,” narrows the focus to such 
fields as the rights and duties of capi- 
tal, the social problems of labor, the 
living wage and full employment, labor 
unions, property, the role of the state 
in economic life, and the function of 
the Church in social reform. As the 
title suggests, these topics are highly 
controversial; so the author has treated 
them rather at length. The reader will 
be pleased by the ample quotations of 
pertinent papal and episcopal texts 
which introduce each of the chapters 
in these first two sections. 


Catalogue of Movements 


Part III, “American Catholic Social 
Thought,” attempts a brief appraisal 
of the major “schools” of thought 
which affect American Catholics. This 
includes a discussion of the authorita- 
tive statements of our hierarchy as well 
as of the views of individuals or groups 
judged to have influence in molding 
American Catholic thought. Here we 
have a treatment of distributism and 
the cooperative movement, the Catholic 
Rural Life Movement, and several spe- 
cialized approaches such as that of the 
personalists, the seekers after monetary 
reform, and the defenders of the status 
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quo. Appendix II offers an excellent 
annotated and topically arranged read- 
ing list as an aid to further study. 

A reviewer is necessarily somewhat 
at a loss where to start in evaluating a 
work which covers such a vast field of 
controversial matter. Obviously, there 
will be inadequacies in the treatment 
of some areas, since no individual could 
be expected to master fully the mani- 
fold complexities inherent in the very 
nature of social living. Further, the 
patent deficiency of our knowledge of 
the American’ economic system offers 
fruitful ground for disagreement and 
controversy. Even though there may 
be general agreement on broad social 
principles, the economic facts to which 
they pertain are not always available, 
or when available, readily lend them- 
selves to varying interpretations. An 
interesting example of this is the way in 
which the recent studies on family in- 
come have been used by different 
“schools” of thought to corroborate 
quite divergent judgments on the ef- 
ficacy of the American economic sys- 
tem. 

Defends Position 


As a rule, Fr. Cronin is successful in 
his efforts to present both sides of a 
controversy. His own position can be 
classified as conservative. His defense 
of this stand is worth quoting in full: 


There are two aspects to social 
problems which are often overlooked. 
The first is that in most controversies 
both parties have legitimate interests 
which they are trying to safeguard. It 
is rare that social conflict arises from 
injustices so clear that right is com- 
pletely on one side or the other. Most 
problems involve intricate relationships 
and delicate balancing of rights. 
Moreover, a second and interrelated 
point must be considered in matters of 
social reform; the fact that change is 
normally a slow process of adaptation 
of the old to the new. A situation 
which may seem ideal from the view- 
point of abstract theory may be quite 
impractical in terms of prudent policy. 
In our complex society, a change in 
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one sphere may involve thousands of 

changes in related spheres. Hence 

conservatism is a natural human trait 
and should not necessarily be de- 

nounced as reactionary. (p. 128.) 

If we grant the author’s premises, 
there can be little room for disagree- 
ment with his conclusions. It is the po- 
sition that any good labor arbitrator 
or personnel director must assume if he 
would be successful. It implies that 
both sides to the controversy have 
reached an agreement on ends and val- 
ves and are merely disagreeing over seg- 
mentalized problems within a mutually 
accepted social framework. 

But to take such a stand when deal- 
ing with the reform of the whole so- 
cial structure, as advocated in the en- 
cyclicals, is to beg the question. It is 
precisely at this point that we find cer- 
tain inadequacies in the author’s treat- 
ment. To state the problem briefly: Are 
the social evils of the capitalist system 
due merely to the accidental malfunc- 
tioning of the system, or is the malfunc- 
tioning of the system inherent in its 
very nature? In other words, are our ef- 
forts at social reform to be directed only 
at the elimination of certain evils inci- 
dental to the system, or are we to aim at 
the reorganization of the system itself? 
This is a key point. Although the 
author is second to none in castigating 
the evils of the present economic sys- 
tem, he lacks incisiveness in his stand 
on how this system should be reor- 
ganized. 


Neglects Social Structure 

This lack of incisiveness first appears 
when he discusses the origin and rise 
of the present disorder. He is vague 
about the all-important structuring of 
society during the initial stages of the 
modern industrial era. Although he 
condemns the oppression and exploita- 
tion of the late eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, he neglects to point 
out that this was made possible by the 
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fact that the industrial revolution took 
place within the framework of a so- 
ciety based on a closed class system. 

The implications of this fact must 
be made explicit, since they are opera- 
tive down to the present day. It is not 
only that the owners of productive 
property took the lion’s share of the 
profits resulting from the advent of 
machine production. They added to 
this injustice by pre-empting the in- 
stitutions of social control to further 
their narrow class interests. As a re- 
sult, the worker, the proletariat, has 
been left isolated on the margin of so- 
ciety; not only underpaid and insecure, 
but with no control of his destiny and 
ne hope for the future, except through 
organizing on a class basis for the over- 
throw of the status quo. 


New Power Conflicts Emerge 


A fact that must be faced is that 
the advent of the machine put tre- 
mendous power in the hands of the 
owners of productive property. It is 
almost trite to add that the present 
system lends itself to a concentration of 
wealth, and consequently, of power, 
unheard of in previous ages. This is 
a social fact. It need not necessarily 
constitute a social problem, however, 
since it is possible to conceive of a pa- 
ternalistic society in which this power 
serves the common good and is ac- 
cepted by all. 

An additional factor constitutes the 
modern problem. This is the advent 
of democratic ideas of freedom and 
equality motivating the masses to claim 
a right to some control over their so- 
cial, economic and political destiny. For 
this purpose they have organized op- 
posing power-centers in the form of 
workers’ organizations. They have used 
the ballot to force political action serv- 
ing their interests. 

The question then becomes: Can a 
capitalist aristocracy survive in a frame- 
work of social and political democracy? 
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It is the rebellion of the embittered, de- 
christianized masses which has created 
the unrest so evident in Europe today. 
Day by day they are fashioning the 
answer to our question and it is in the 
negative. 


Social Reorganization Needed 


The author cites the papal texts, 
but it seems he has failed to transfer to 
his own writing their impassioned em- 
phasis on the seriousness of the crisis 
we are facing. In the papal writings, 
the social problem is not merely a ques- 
tion of incidental social evils consequent 
on human greed and injustice; rather 
it is a question of the reorganization 
of social institutions which until now 
have served selfish class interests. The 
urgency of the problem lies in the fact 
that the democratic aspirations and ex- 
pectancies of the masses have not found 
adequate institutional outlets. 

The Popes speak of the “apostasy of 
the masses.” ‘That they are not think- 
ing only of the Italian workmen or 
the bloody revolution in Spain, is borne 
out by the studies of Arendt, A. Muller, 
McNabb, Sonnenschien, Van der Elst, 
Lhande, Le Bras, Godin and Daniel. 
The Popes speak of deproletizing the 
masses, of reintegrating them into the 
corporate life of the nation, of setting 
up an order which will make possible 
their acquisition of private property, 
of reorganizing the institutions of so- 
ciety in such a way that they will serve 
the common good and not the private 
interests of the propertied classes. 

As the author points out, the reor- 
ganization of economic society accord- 
ing to the papal plan is to be along the 
lines of the vocational group system, 
or the “Industry-Council Pian” as they 
choose to speak of it here in America. 
Again the treatment of this difficult 
subject lacks penetration since there is 
a seeming refusal to face the full im- 
plications of such a reorganization in 
an American setting. 
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Functions Not Clear 


The author maintains that the direct 
control and fixing of prices is not one 
of the functions of the I.C.P. Most 
of us would go along with him on that. 
But if the I.C.P. is not to control and 
fix prices, what functions can it per- 
form which can not be _ performed 
by existing institutions? It will not 
do to deny the I.C.P. the right to 
interfere in the wages-prices-profits 
trilogy and at the same time, allocate 
to it functions which can be carried 
out effectively only if it has this power. 
The promoters of I.C.P. must face the 
issue of functions squarely and in all 
their implications. Otherwise it might 
be more profitable to cease talking about 
it and concentrate our efforts on per- 
fecting our present institutions. 

To sum up, therefore, clarification 
is needed on the following points. Is 
the European capitalistic system, be- 
cause of the class-structured society 
within which it developed and now 
operates, essentially different from 
American capitalism; or are the appar- 
ent differences merely accidental and 
consequent upon the relative immatu- 
rity of the American economy? 

If we grant that they are essentially 
the same, then the papal pronounce- 
ments must be understood to apply to 
both alike. If they are essentially dif- 
ferent, then it would seem to follow 
that the papal program for the reor- 
ganization of society must be inter- 
preted in a quite different manner here 
in America. 

This brings up the whole question 
of the LC.P. If our capitalistic sys- 
tem is essentially different from the 
European system, is it not prudent to 
ask whether the I.C.P. is what is needed 
at this time rather than greater stress 
on social legislation, better labor unions 
and improved collective bargaining 
techniques? It might well be argued 
that the Europeans are facing a planned 
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economy in one form or the other any- 
way. 
Suited to U. S.? 

But to advocate the I.C.P. in Amer- 
ica seems to offer two risks. Either its 
functions will be so restricted that it 
will be unable to accomplish anything 
which cannot be done equally well by 
existing institutions, or it will be given 
vital price-fixing functions, and we 
will have to take our chance that the 
state will be strong enough to control 
the huge new  power-centers thus 
erected. 

The last section of the book, which 
deals with American Catholic social 
thought, will cheer some readers and 
disappoint others. All will be pleased 
with the author’s treatment of the work 
of Msgr. John A. Ryan. However, 
there are those in the cooperative move- 
ment who will feel that Fr. Cronin has 
unduly stressed the radical thinking of 
a few writers on cooperatives outside 


the Catholic group. 


The author is particularly cautious 
in his treatment of specialized ap. 
proaches promoted by some Catholics, 
Groups such as the personalists, the 
Catholic Worker and Integrity, as well 
as the defenders of American business, 


are handled very gently. No doubt 
allowance must be made for the obvious 
good intentions of the “extremist” 
schools, but exaggerations and _ half 
truths can do as much harm as down- 
right falsehoods. Those who set them- 
selves up as critics of their American 
Catholic brethren enjoy no special pre- 
rogative allowing them to escape equal- 
ly severe criticism. Nor should dan- 
gerous exaggerations and half truths be 
allowed to go unchallenged. 


All American Catholics owe Fr. 
Cronin a debt of gratitude for his ex- 
cellent work. Its widespread use in 
the classroom and in discussion groups 
will stimulate intelligent interest and 
critical thinking on the pressing prob- 
lems of our time. 
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Communities of Work 


In Western Europe, the Community of Work has been born out of 


the revolt of proletarian people meditating on their own suffering. 


at least, say the Communitarians themselves. 


a need. 


So, 


Communities sprang from 


More than that, it was need that made them grow. . . . So it 


was an urgent necessity for many workers to create new, fertile living 


conditions. . . 


Rooted in such practical need, it is as a means for the fulfillment of 


the whole man that Communities of Work develop. Through their daily 


living, members discover what they are after. 


plenitude of the person. 
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In every case it is the 
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Living Costs in Spain 


he problem of living for workers in 
Spain, outlined by Father Azpiazu in his 
article on “Social Attitudes of the Spanish 
Hierarchy,” in this issue of SOCIAL ORDER 
(pp. 75-79), is underscored by a writer 
in a recent issue of the Manchester 
juardian Weekly. He reports that more 
than 88 per cent of income to factory 
workers is expended on food. Small 
amounts are spent for insurance, rent, 
electricity, water and clothing. Fuel is 
almost exclusively gathered wood, and 
clothing is either home-made or inherited. 
Virtually nothing is spent on travel, enter- 
tainment, postage, reading matter, radio, 
toys, cosmetics or luxuries of any kind. 


The writer attempts to indicate the same 
condition by estimating the time required 
by workers in various countries to pur- 
chase a Spanish worker’s monthly family 
food budget. The budget consists of 53 
lbs. of bread, 66 Ibs. of potatoes, 4% lbs. 
of meat or fish, 3 litres of olive oil, 2% 
lbs. of sugar. The time required to earn 
these commodities in various countries 
(substituting three pounds of butter for 
the olive oil) would be as follows: U. S., 


’ 13 hours; Denmark, 14; U. K., 15; Nor- 


way, 19; Sweden, 24; Switzerland, 26; 
West Germany, 31; Finland, 33; Hungary, 
41; Austria, 43; Poland, 43; France, 49; 
Italy, 58. In Barcelona, in mid-1950, the 
food would have cost 83 hours of labor! 


c 


Negroes In Southern Universities 


Progress continues to be made by Ne- 
groes attempting to obtain admission to 
white universities throughout the South. 
Although Gov. Herman Talmadge has 
stated that he will resist any attempt of 
colored students to enter the white schools 
of Georgia, authorities in other states are 
steadily letting down the bars. 

Late in September the Tennessee attor- 
ney general stated that “we must bow to 
the inevitable and go along as good citi- 
zens of the United States,” by admitting 
Lincoln A. Blankeney, a Negro, to the 
University Law School. Blankeney stated 
that he would enter the school in the 
winter quarter. 

At the same time the Virginia Graduate 
Law School has been opened to Negro 
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students, and Negro students are taking 
extension courses in the graduate school. 
In North Carolina the state courts have 
refused to order admission of a Negro stu- 
dent to the state university. The case has 
been carried to the Court of Appeals. 

Three federal judges in Louisiana have 
enjoined the University board of adminis- 
trators from excluding Roy S. Wilson 
from the law school. The decision ap- 
plies only to that school. 

7 


Incomes Level Off 


A recent study by the Department of 
Labor indicates that regional differences 
in average income in the United States 
are leveling off, although there are still 
wide ranges. 

In 1929 the average income in New 
York state was more than 65 per cent 
higher than the national average, while 
six southeastern states, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Arkansas had averages more than 50 
per cent below the same average. 

In 1949, on the other hand, the highest 
range above the national average of in- 
come was 32 per cent, and only one state, 
Mississippi, had an average more than 50 
per cent below the national average. 

Incomes in North and South Carolina 
have risen more than 175 per cent in the 
20-year interval. In the other southern 
and southwestern states, except Arizona, 
the increase in average incomes has been 
at least 125. per cent. The national aver- 
age increase is 96 per cent. 

Regional improvements in these areas 
have resulted from increased industrializa- 
tion, higher farm prices and emigration to 
other parts of the country. 


Germans on German Rearmament 


Americans reporting the German atti- 
tude toward the question of their rearma- 
ment have given the impression that op- 
position is largely confined to Socialist 
groups—because the issue has led to So- 
cialist victories in recent state elections. 
Such a conclusion would seriously over- 
simplify the situation. 

3ecause the government of Chancellor 
Adenauer is more or less committed with 
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the Western powers to a policy of rear- 
mament, German opposition, whatever be 
its political complexion, must inevitably 
express itself through the Opposition, sym- 
bolized by Kurt Schumacher, leader of the 
Social Democratic party. But opposition 
to rearmament is broad in its political 
provenance. 

It must be remembered that more than 
a year ago, on December 16, 1949, in a 
stormy session the entire Bonn parliament 
—and all parties in it—rejected the pro- 
posal of rearmament. The president of 
the government, Theodore Heuss, ex- 
pressed himself to an American corre- 
spondent as “absolutely opposed to the re- 
establishment of German military forces.” 

Opinion polls in Germany have uniform- 
ly reported a majority of German people 
opposed to militarization. Spokesmen of 
all groups have denounced the proposal. 
So international-minded a thinker as Eu- 
gen Kogon, editor of the Catholic Frank- 
furter Hefte and founder-president of 
Europa-Union, stated recently: “None of 
the arguments against rearmament of Ger- 
many which we have been proposing have 
lost any of their effectiveness despite the 
critical situation we are in. . A book 
could be written on the absurdity of the 
policy that is being imposed upon us.” 

Even former German staff officers, 
speaking through their organization, Der 
Bruderschaft, have expressed only very 
qualified approval of the proposal. 

There is one grave consideration which 
westerners have overlooked. Under terms 
of the armistice signed at Reims on May 
7, 1945, and at Berlin the following day, 
any further hostilities are considered crim- 
inal acts. An American military tribunal 
in Shanghai condemned German _ units 
which had continued fighting with the 
Japanese to perpetual hard labor, and these 
men are still prisoners at Landsberg in 
Germany. Since the armistice is still in 
force, the Soviet authorities would cer- 
tainly treat any captured German soldiers 
as criminals, rather than as prisoners of 


war. 
* 


World Incomes Vary Greatly 


While regional differences in individual 
incomes in the United States are leveling 
off, incomes of people in different parts 
of the world range widely. 


In a report released recently by the Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations the 
highest per capita income is attributed to 
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the United States where the population 
had an average for 1949 of $1,453. The 
lowest per capita income was in Indonesia, 


with an average of $25. The per capita 
income of the USSR ranks 23rd at $308. 
Only Poland among industrialized and 
semi-industrialized nations had a_ lower 
per capita income. 


The first ten nations are as follows: 


1. United. States. . circuceaecmmnunetel $1,453 
2: CREAR » .ccaressonvsasenntaeaniacssninieeralae 870 
S. ewe AERIABG soccesscnsnceseecevssdoiaantanaenss 856 
A. Sateen oksccsiiiecsssconttecstaten ie 849 
GS IN ico i cencsniocsoitaene ee ce 
6, Grent Britain .cccscassessmesunssssaain 773 
1 ST RIENE siccssnssiexcssnrsieaapaone eee 689 
© | RPI IS: scsi:icesesaaarseoeniaiens cee 679 
1D NOE WEY. icieisscvpcoecssseccdesnassaniso aac 587 
10. Behind ccesicccsnecesendocmnminccustongan 582 
The lowest ten nations are as follows: 
1, “Saendli’ “Arabia ......ccucccccorsecocsossasoeneuaneel $40 
DN CHRGRS sae sicotcsconsecise tovcbtcceeee 40 
SAA akin Se. See 40) 
Ai TEGO «Wich socasstarcetesemretesteens cette 38 
LADO cisides.jue tuetticrtaskecclalvasn ae 38 
6° BRP ones. <i ekdss cccdiccsensiavastioad hocgeliae 36 
‘PE er 36 
8: Korea (Southern): <..ccics..ccsticiecdsancee 
DS CAG. acdc intl 27 
10: In OMesta” °c iii Riceisserece eae 
* 
Social Contributions 
of Belgian Industry 
The Fédération des Industries Belges, 


which is roughly the equivalent of our 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
has undertaken an extensive study of the 
non-wage benefits, largely in the nature 
of social security benefits, which Belgian 
industry has made to the economy through 
its workers. SOCIAL ORDER will report on 
the study when it has been completed. 


Encourages Virginia Doctors 


The Interracial Review, in a_ recent 
issue lauded Dr. Lydon Harrell, newly 
elected president of the Medical Society 
of Virginia, for his efforts to have Negro 
physicians admitted to the Society. In 
its 1950 vote on the question, the Society 
came within five votes of the necessary 
two-thirds majority required to permit 
admission. The Florida Medical Society 
recently removed the ban against Negro 
doctors. 
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\LL THINGS COMMON.—By Claire 


Huchet Bishop. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1950, xiii, 274 pp. $3.00. 
Things Common is a cameod eye- 
witness account of the relatively new “com- 
unitarian” movement among the poor, 
principally of France, but also of Belgium, 
Italy, Holland and Switzerland. Claire 
Huchet Bishop, the author, (also remem- 
bered for her France Alive), visited in per- 
son most of those 60-odd “communities of 
work,” as they are called. Her report is 
among the first comprehensive treatments 
reach the United States of that new so- 
ial phenomenon. 

On the heels of European national catas- 
trophes in the early 40’s, leading men with 
ommunitarian ideals, whose courage and 
vision swept others with them, arose from 
the confusion—men like Marcel Barbu, 
Jacques Rossier, the two Olivettis (Ca- 
millo and Adriano), and the Abbés Pou- 
train and Depierre. These latter two are 
riest-workers. 

Their effort starts with a re-evaluation 
of the human person, and then projects it- 
self outward to communal economic secur- 
ity and education, which they use as tools 
to serve them for rediscovery of man’s 
oleness in his community life. One chap- 
of the book is devoted entirely to rural 
‘communities of work.” Of these, the 
hampsaur Valley project of Abbé Pou- 
rain is well worth the attention of priest 
nd layman alike. He wanted to make saints 

12,000 peasants, but found he could do 
} only after he had made them men. 

In Switzerland there are communitarian 
under Protestant auspices; in 
‘rance, under Catholic, and in Belgium, 
00; in Italy, a capitalist of his own ac- 
ord, tries to decentralize his typewriter 
factory towards the communitarian level; 


s 


yroups 


> ey 


you find 100 milk-drivers in a poor town, 


dozen or so shoe-polish manufacturers, 
electrical appliance workmen, furniture and 
eather craftsmen, wine-makers, sheet-iron 
borers, musicians —all of these telling 
their story of hard struggle against inborn 
elfishness and paralyzing modern-day capi- 
talism, to achieve liberty in their self-im- 
osed community of life. 

‘hanks to the author’s honest report, not 
| of the picture is rosy. Common human 
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failings and problems also plague commu- 
nal activities. However, despite the fact, 
that “communities of work,” which guide 
themselves by the light of direct divine 
revelation, are placed, in this book, on a 
par with those whose sole focal point is 
man as conceived by atheist, Marxist, ag- 
nostic, and what have you, this reviewer 
felt that a vast distinction should have been 
made between them. The common danger 
that accompanies any social revolution, 
good as it may be initially (dangers of an- 
archy, of communism, of facism, or of re- 
ligious indifferentism) these are far more 
threatening for the latter than for the for- 
mer. Several other statements (perhaps 
unfelicitously phrased) concerning religious 
indifference and communism, force one to 
take honest objection to Mrs. Bishop’s own 
tenets, as a Catholic. 

Cyrit O. ScHomMer, S.J. 

Weston College 

Weston, Mass. 

a 


A GOSPEL FOR THE SOCIAL AWAK- 
ENING.— By Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Introduction by C. Howard Hopkins. As- 
sociation Press, New York, 1950, 187 pp. 
$2.00. 

One cannot read Rauschenbusch without 
coming to admire the keen moral sensitiv- 
ity of this “American prophet.” Hopkins’ 
introductory eulogy traces the genesis of 
his social consciousness from early reading 
of Bellamy and Henry George. (A similar 
influence was acknowledged by Msgr. John 
A. Ryan.) Acceptance of a New York 
Baptist pastorate in the 90’s brought con- 
tact with the evils of urban, industrial so- 
ciety. Study in Germany gave further form 
to the views reflected in these pages from 
works published in the early 1900's. 

Central to his thought was the concept 
of the Kingdom of God, but a concept un- 
fortunately limited to a temporal realm of 
peace and social justice best described as 
a modern version of millenniarism. His an- 
alyses of the social significance of sin and 
after-life, though distinguished by some 
fascinating insights, labor under similar 
theological limitations. One can only regret 
that Rauschenbusch never came to appre- 
ciate the social Catholicism rising in his 
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day out of the writings of Leo XIII and 
the French and German pioneers, and find- 
ing contemporary expression here in the 
works of Ryan, Husslein, and others. How 
much more one regrets the conviction that 
so gifted a spirit might never have under- 
stood the potential of Catholicism for a 
social dynamic as outlined in such works 
as Pius XII’s Mystici Corporis or P. de 
Lubac’s Catholicisme. For even in these 
selections the reader comes upon more than 
one expression betraying basic misappre- 
hension of the historical and divine role of 
the Church and of the complete relation be- 
tween creature and Creator in the present 
order of salvation. 


For the student of social thought, par- 
ticularly in the area of religious movements, 
this book is of some value as the record of 
a strong prophetic spirit who wrote so 
movingly of Christianity vis-d-vis modern 
social evils. 

DonaLp Campion, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Md. 


SOCIOLOGY FOR A DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY.—By Raymond W. Murray. 
Appleton - Century - Crofts, Inc., New 
York, 1950, ix, 407 pp. $3.00. 

This book is designed as a text for use 
in a one-semester college course in soci- 
ology for beginners. It consists of 22 chap- 
ters: four chapters touch on the field of 
man’s cultural heritage, three on man’s 
social heritage, three on man’s social na- 
ture. These 11 chapters comprise Part One 
of the book entitled “Man and Society.” 
Part Two of the book, “Principles of 
Sociology,” is composed of 11 chapters, 
three chapters on the community, four on 
collective behavior and four on social or- 
ganization and disorganization. 

Father Murray, who is Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Notre Dame, 
claims that the book “is unique .in its 
emphasis upon what may be described as 
the democratic approach.” In order to ful- 
fill this purpose of the book Father Mur- 
ray dips into the fields of biology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, including personality, 
geography and ecology, demography, rural 
and urban sociology, social processes, so- 
cial organizations and institutions, and*so- 
cial thought. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the book 
serves to present the broad underlying 
principles necessary for more advanced 
undergraduate study in sociology. It is 


written in a most readable manner with 


numerous clarifying headings and sub- 
headings and with a minimum of footnotes, 
The book also contains a list of selected 
chapter readings. 

The student or teacher who is looking 
for a new book that may serve as an in- 
troduction to sociology and even the social 
sciences need look no further. However, 
some may find that this volume is actually 
two books. One dealing with man’s bio- 
logical-cultural-social nature and the other 
dealing with “principles of sociology.” 
This may give rise to a certain amount of 
confusion especially in view of the fact 
that the author recommends the book for 
a “single-semester” college course in soci- 
ology for beginners. The information con- 
tained in the book is large in volume and 
would necessitate more explanation, discus- 
sion and analysis than can be given during 
one semester. Therefore, the reviewer sees 
no reason why the book could not be used 
for a two-semester course. 

The reviewer considers the book one of 
the best of its kind in circulation among 
Catholic sociologists. It is recommended 
not only to beginners in sociology but to 
all beginners in the social sciences. The 
book, properly taught and thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the teacher, will provide a good, 
firm and wide foundation for the study of 
that most complex phenomenon, man in 
society. 

CLEMENT S, MIHANOVICH 
St. Louis University 
& 


BECOMING AMERICAN: The Prob- 
lems of Immigrants and Their Children. 
— By Irene D. Jaworski. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1950, vii, 113 pp. 
$1.50. 

This publication of the Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education (see SOCIAL ORDER, 
October 1950, p. 381) is primarily directed 
to high school students, but its contents 
are such that it may be of general interest. 

The background of the book is drawn 
from a family drama: two young first- 
generation Americans, handicapped by feel- 
ings of inferiority, unjustly accuse their 
parents because of a conditioned anxiety 
that the American community does not 
accept them. The author first of all tries 
to make the reader sympathize with the 
problems of immigrants. Then she points 
out some of the anti-immigrant prejudices 
which have been transmitted to successive 
immigrant groups from those who first 
came to this country. The author exposes 
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us antipathies which the Irish first 
sintered and later all Catholics and 
Protestants. 
he last chapters are more polemic in 
racter, directed against the Anglo- 
American group which, though a minority, 
holds “Americanism” as its own monop- 
Thereby many are led to think that 
ecome American means to be Anglo- 
\merican, not only in culture, for exam- 
in English literature, history and juris- 
idence, but even in name. For instance, 
names usually chosen for genuine 
erican characters in movies, magazine 
and novels are Anglo-American. 
Racketeers, thieves and gamblers are sel- 
m Anglo-Americans, more often are im- 
nigrants. Yet, as the author notes, the Na- 
nal Commission on Law Observance 
states that immigrants commit only one- 
third of what would be their proportionate 
share of all crimes in this country. Lastly, 
disagrees with the misconception of 
' many that to be genuinely American one 
must be Protestant. 

Miss Jaworski maintains that to become 
\merican means something other than to 
be Anglo-American. But what this “some- 
thing other” might be is not sufficiently 


delineated. 
RAPHAEL M. Pirro, S.J. 
Weston College. 
° 


I1LGRIMS OF THE NIGHT: A Study 
of Expelled Peoples. — By Rt. Rev. 
Edward E. Swanstrom. Sheed & Ward, 
New York, 1950, 114 pp. $2.50. 
“Inflammatory material,” High Commis- 
ioner for Germany McCloy called them. 
Extraordinarily frightening,” the New 
rk Times wrote of them. What people 
have occasioned such unusual comments? 
The expellees—those German-speaking 
persons driven out of East Germany, Su- 
detenland and other places, and dumped 
into a truncated Germany. There are 
12,000,000 of them, and two-thirds of 
these are in the Western Zones. 
Msgr. Swanstrom tells the heartbreaking 
ry of them all—the men and women, 
the aged, the helpless children, the maimed, 
he priests. And one is almost forced to 
nclude with the author that “unless 
nergetic action is undertaken within the 
ext year, ... it is unlikely that Western 
uropean recovery will become a fact.” 
_ What action? The author offers a care- 
illy-thought-out 4-point plan, including a 
special ECA grant, some emigration, and 
luntary aid, all of which items concern 
Americans. 
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The book deserves a wide audience. Its 
message is important. Its personal details 
and many pictures make it of real interest. 
And its tale of the misery of God’s home- 
less makes excellent spiritual reading. 


Nicnoras H. Rremavy, S.J. 
West Baden College 


PRINCIPLES OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY.—By Clement S. Mihano- 
vich, Ph.D. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1950, 138 pp. $2.00. 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL.—By 
Lowell Juilliard Carr. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1950, 591 pp. $4.50. 
This is a typical Mihanovich book — 

clear, readable and scientific without the 

trappings and semantic stumbling-blocks of 
some modern social science writing. It is 

a practical book, and should prove excel- 

lent as a college text. It is the book on 

juvenile delinquency for non-professionals 
interested in a working knowledge of this 
problem who thus far have been deterred 
by the complexity of other presentations. 

Though scholarly and well documented, 
it offers little new, except perhaps in the 
opening chapters which give unified anal- 
ysis of scientific thought and research— 
almost by way of a review of the litera- 
ture. 


The heart of the book is Chapter 4, 
“Evaluation of Principles.” Unfortunately, 
many students of the problem will prob- 
ably not give this chapter the serious con- 
sideration its truth demands. Here, with 
the unifying power of scholastic philosophy 
and the conviction of man’s supernatural 
destiny, Dr. Mihanovich presents a neat 
analysis (negative and positive) of mod- 
ern research. 

Special note should be taken of the au- 
thor’s firm stand against the deterministic 
theories so common during recent decades, 
and his approval of some of the most re- 
cent research seeking to establish that for 
the most part juvenile delinquents are 
normal children—their abnormal conduct 
rising from emotional (as opposed to so- 
ciological, genetic, or psychiatric) pres- 
sures and dissatisfactions. 

L. J. Carr, a recognized authority on 
things sociological in general, and juvenile 
delinquency in particular, has the coveted 
advantage of fine theoretical training bal- 
anced by vast practical experience. This 
is made evident in his revised edition of 
Delinquency Control, first ‘published in 
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1941. It is a true revision, not so much 
for what it changes as for what it adds 
in the light of recent research and prog- 
ress. 

His book will serve as an excellent ad- 
vanced text book. Clarity, format, popu- 
lar style, complete bibliographies, useful in- 
dices, tables and charts, all argue to its 
continued success. It is an example of top- 
notch sociology, united to a singular famil- 
iarity with allied fields, especially modern 
psychology in a more balanced than aver- 
age Freudian form. 

The main value of the book is its in- 
tegral, positive approach to the problem: 
scientific research, skilled technology, so- 
cial action, and social organization as the 
only solution. 

At times the author’s crusader-like sin- 
cerity geared him into a high emotional 
pitch that somewhat detracted from the 
impact of his scientific evidence. But in 
general the book is scientifically superb, 
philosophically pragmatic, theologically in- 
adequate. Carr might well read Chapter 
4 of Mihanovich’s book reviewed above. 

Tuomas A. McGrath, S.J. 
Weston College 


HUMAN ECOLOGY: A Theory of Com- 
munity Structure—By Amos H. Haw- 
ley. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1950, xvi, 456 pp. $5.00. 


In spite of the prominent place it main- 
tains in modern sociological thought, a 
complete and coherent theory of human 
ecology has not yet been developed. In 
this book Professor Hawley attempts just 
such a task and consequently he asks that 
his efforts be regarded as a “book of 
hypotheses.” 

Although this work is offered as the 
completion of an attempt initiated by the 
late Professor R. D. McKenzie, the con- 
cept of human ecology developed here 
differs noticeably from that pioneer’s defini- 
tion of the discipline. McKenzie defined 
human ecology as the science which deals 
with the spatial aspects of the symbiotic 
relations of human beings and institutions. 
The author considers that such an approach 
lends itself too readily to a mere study of 
the distributive aspects of community or- 
ganization. Hence, he prefers to place the 
primary focus of ecological attention on 
the organization of functional relationships. 
As thus defined, human ecology studies the 
structure of organized activity without 
respect to the motivations or attitudes of 
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the acting agents. 


Its aim is to develop 
a description of the morphology or form 
of collective life under varying external con- 


ditions. In other words, it is concerned 
mainly with the structural features of func- 
tional organization and with the way in 
which these change in response to changes 
in external conditions. 

The work is divided into four parts. 
Part I reviews the contributions of gener- 
al ecology and seeks to clarify the concept 
of human ecology. Part II is concerned 
with the human aggregate under the aspect 
of population. Part III, ecological organi- 
zation, studies community structure and its 
various organizational patterns. Part IV 
deals with change and development as ex- 
emplified by migration, regional develop- 
ment, and the growth of local communi- 
ties and cities. 

This is one of the fullest treatments of 
human ecology published to date. The 
reader is treated to a vast array of factual 
data well organized and intelligently pre- 
sented. Its contribution to a theory of 
human ecology, however, is_ relatively 
minor. In fact, critical reading of the 
work suggests that there is no “theory” of 
human ecology, but, at best, an attempt to 
emphasize the influence of environment on 
human organizations. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
i Oe ESB 
St. Louis University 
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MARRIAGE IS WHAT YOU MAKE 
IT.—By Paul Popenoe, Sc.D. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1950, x, 220 pp. 
$3.00. 

Parts of this book have appeared as 
articles in current “family” magazines or 
as part of Dr. Popenoe’s newspaper col- 
umn. This is not, then, a formal, but a 
popular volume on marriage. 

A large number of practical family, per- 
sonality, economic and emotional disturb- 
ances of married life are briefly described. 
Sketchy case histories, based on actual 
counselling experience, illustrate the de- 
structive force of these failures in a mar- 
riage partnership. The remedies are out- 
lined and discussed. 

Some of the conflict areas described and 
analysed are: uncooperative attitudes, jeal- 
ousy, quarreling, handling of money (al- 
lowances and budgets), enjoying home- 
making, moods, annoying personality hab- 
its, infidelity. 

The total effect is good; the book will 
convince any reader that marriage is es- 
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lly a+ corporate, partnership effort 
h calls for much self-sacrifice and hon- 
Unfortunately the impression is cre- 
that natural means and the will power 
spouses themselves will alone gen- 
y remedy most marital problems. 
wever, there is also a natural side to 
riage where psychological and person- 
findings have real application. These 
a valuable contribution for a satisfy- 
and secure marriage. The book will 
mstrate this and reveal the way in 
+h deficient interpersonal relations 
ardize the happiness of a marriage, 
| perhaps its continuance. 
With a warning that there is more to 
iking married life successful than ap- 
{ psychology and pure self-activity, the 
k could be given to couples as an aid 
to self-analysis and self-improvement. At 
same time they will pick up a number 
good points on how to improve their 
“two-in-oneness.” 


GrorcE J. McKeon, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 
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HE PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY.— 
By C. Wright Mills; Clarence Senior, 
Rose Kohn Goldsen. Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, New York, 1950, xi, 238 pp. 
$3.00. 
[he post-war years have brought Puerto 
ins into focus. With the sensationalism 
their problems well spent, serious at- 
npts are being made to understand these 
eglected American citizens. 
This brief study of “New York’s Newest 
Migrants,” is a scientific presentation of 
iological facts concerning them. The 
formation was gathered from 1,113 inter- 
ws covering about 5,000 Puerto Ricans 
the Harlem and Morisannia areas of 
w York City. 
\ short picture of their island back- 
round (two chapters), is followed by an 


‘ 


| nvestigation into the motives for migrat- 


ng and the economic situation which they 
ust face (two chapters). 


[he last five chapters are devoted to 


the Puerto Ricans actually living in the 
ty. This part emphasizes the problems 
f race and lower economic class which 
nfront them. An analysis of their adapta- 
n and aspirations ends the study. 

Documentation, sources and methods are 
arefully added. Since these migrants are 
mainly Catholics, the results of consulta- 
tions with Catholic agencies should have 
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G the nature of the communist influences 


been given; they are not. For a group so 
fundamentally religious, any type of adap- 
tation must consider and use their religious 
ith and culture 

This book should interest soCIAL ORDER 
readers, especially Catholics of the New 
York City areas. One report cited, “located 
63 Protestant Spanish-speaking churches in 
the city, all of which were led by native 
Puerto Rican ministers,” (p. 220). The 
need and possibilities for Catholic social 
work, education and Catholic Action is self- 
evident. 






WALTER M. JANER, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 


THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRATIC 
CAPITALISM.—By Thurman Arnold, 
Adolf Berle, Jr., Lloyd Garrison, and 
Sir Alfred Zimmern. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1950, x, 
112 pp. $2.00. 

This book is the second of the 
Franklin Lectures” delivered at the 
versity of Pennsylvania. Its value lies in 
the fact that we have five competent lec- 
turers, forced by the medium of a public 
lecture to be brief and to the point, speak- 
ing upon the topic which is a special field 
of interest for each. 

Thurman Arnold, of course, speaks on 
the “Preservation of Competition.” The 
future of democratic modes of production 
depends upon our abil.ty to rise to the prob- 
lems and potentialities of our age. The New 
Frontier is the edge of the Iron Curtain. 
Our modes of thought inherited from the 
nineteenth century which favored tariff iso- 
lation and a narrow lack of concern for the 
welfare of other peoples are like Old Bot- 
tles which cannot contain the New Wine. 
Arnold despairs of the predictive powers 
of social and economic science to take the 
lead in a social thinking out of each stage 
of the future. Although in no way advo- 
cating individual irresponsibility, he advo- 
free play of natural competitive 
forces to direct the way. 


“Benjamin 
Uni- 


cates a 


Morris Ernst is concerned with the 
“Preservation of Civil Liberties.” He ad- 
vocates the fullest liberty of speech and 
press with only one restraint. In _ brief 


rier, 
there should be no anonymous speech. Thus 
he advocates a fuller use of the principle 
embodied in the New York State “Klan 
Statute” passed in the 20’s under Governor 
Smith. This statute did not forbid the 
right of the Klan or any other organiza- 
disseminate literature throughout 
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the state, but merely forbade any organiza- 
tion whose members were bound by a se- 
cret oath to do so unless it made a disclos- 
ure of its publications. If such a regulation 
would be extended to the fullest public 
disclosure of all “sponsorship” of “speech 
and press,” Ernst thinks that such a law 
would be sufficient to stop through pub- 
licity the subversive efforts of any anti- 
democratic group. 

Berle speaks of the “Corporations and 
the Modern State.” He emphasizes the 
severance of modern corporation manage- 
ment from the old property relation and 
the building up of an inchoate law of pub- 
lic opinion which make corporation deci- 
sions “political” as well as “economic” in 
the older selfish sense of the term. Berle 
does not believe that democracy depends 
upon small-scale production. He advocates 
corporation reform along the lines of pro- 
ductivity, decentralization, a rationalization 
of production and consumption through 
planning, and a rationalization of employ- 
ment to give job and income security. 
However, this can be accomplished in the 
American democratic tradition. 

Garrison and Zimmern tend to be more 
modest in their lectures. Each carefully 
outlines the developments in the fields of 
organized labor and international organiza- 
tion respectively with a final summing up 
of problems in the future. Thus each pre- 
sents a picture of the path covered and the 
tasks ahead. 

The value of this collection of spoken 
essays is that of any other first-class sym- 
posium. Each is easy to read and provoca- 
tive of thought. Discussion groups (and 
even seminars) may well find these lec- 
tures of use. 

RicHaArp L. Porter, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 
* 


THE CULTURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
MAN.—By Paul Meadows. University 
of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1950, 216 
pp. $3.75. 


This book is really a collection of essays, 
some of which have appeared in slightly 
different form in journals. Its general 
character is well described by the publisher 
as “a study of human values in an indus- 
trial civilization, written in the contem- 
plative mood and spirit of social philoso- 
phy.” 

Such a book is difficult to review and 
evaluate. There is nothing contained here 
which is specifically new, yet there are 
many ideas which.are intriguing. One can 
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suppose that the chief motive for writing 
such a work is that the author over a 
period of study and thinking has generated 
a certain heat of ideas which he could 
work off only by putting them into print. 


Part One, “Human Values in Industriaj 
Civilization,” is a good summary of the 
literature of Mumford, the Lynds, Drucker, 
Mayo, Roethlisberger and Dixon, Veblen, 
Briefs and others. As always, a chapter 
must appear on population as one of the 
chief problems of our civilization. Part 
Two, “The Politics of a Free Industrial- 
ism,” tries to find a solution for the con- 
flicts noted in Part One. Clearly, there is 
a need for some kind of “unity” and “or- 
der” in society; but how can this be recon- 
ciled with a “liberal society?” Liberal- 
ism, says the author, grew as a protest 
against power. But there is a distinction 
between “power-with” and “power-over.” 
The former is concerted human action; it 
is simply the organization of consent. This, 
apparently, is the key to the author’s solu- 
tion. 

Although not a great book, there is much 
contained here which is intriguing and 
could prove of value. 


RicHarp L. Porter, S.]J. 
University of San Francisco 


AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS.—By 
Charles A. Madison. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1950, ix, 474 pp. $4.00. 
The sub-title reads “Personalities and 

Forces in the Labor Movement.” These 

chapters contain much of the standard 

history of labor—more of that than bi- 
ographical material on the leaders. The 
author has done a service to students in 
collecting together in one place these es- 
says on the major names in American 
labor and the unions with which they were 
associated. The big names are here: Syl- 
vis, Stephens, Powderly, Gompers, Green, 

Hutcheson, Mitchell and Lewis, Barondess 

and Dubinsky, Whitney, Haywood, Mur- 

ray, Hillman, Reuther, Bridges. The list 
is not exhaustive but it is representative. 

The author worked as a boy in the De- 
troit auto plants, studied at Michigan Uni- 
versity, put in a year of graduate work at 
Harvard, and got to New York by 1922. 
He is presently a book editor for Henry 
Holt. 

This reviewer is dismayed to find an 
author with such wide background ac- 
quaintance with the American labor scene 
manifesting utter myopia in his judgments 
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the nature of the communist influences 
| aims in our domestic unionism. The 
hitewash vitiates the work. Samples: 
\Vhen the minority of left-wingers, in- 
ing some communists, rejected this 
rse of action (acceptance of govern- 
ntal measures aimed at containing and 
ting the power of Soviet Russia) they 
e attacked by CIO majority leaders 
if they were traitors serving a foreign 
er.” (p. 441). “Overlooking the fact 
t many left wing leaders were gener- 
y dedicated to the advancement of labor 
that their partiality toward Soviet 
Russia did not necessarily lessen their de- 
otion to American workers se 
441). “If one were to strip commu- 
lism of its recent allegedly traitorous 
nt.... <n 
The basic orientation of this book is 
1 the assumption of an inevitable class 
truggle. With some feeble qualifications, 
American business is pictured as cruel, 
greedy, blindly ignorant of all ethics or 
common decency. Only the grossly unin- 
formed would attempt to deny the harsh 
record of repression of legitimate worker 
aspirations over large areas and periods in 
our industrial history. Yet the author’s 
general and almost universal use of de- 
rogatory adjectives in almost every ref- 
erence to employers creates exaggerated im- 
pressions. ‘There is much good in this 
book, but it is to be read with caution. 


MortiMer H. Gavin, S.J. 


LE & 
St. Louis, Mo. 
e@ 


THE IDEA OF CONFLICT.—By Kurt 
Singer. Melbourne University Press, 
Carlton, N. 3, Victoria, Australia, 1949, 
181 pp. 8/6 net. 

This little book is an inquiry into the 
past trying “to unravel what may be called 
the ‘genealogy’ of the idea of conflict.” 
(p. 7). “Regarding history as the guardian 

. who keeps awake awareness of the past 
hat has begot and is still living in this 
present” (p. 17), Professor Singer investi- 
gates six great “nodal” points of the past 
— the idea of conflict figures promi- 
nently. 

Chapters I and II delingate the author’s 
oncept of strife, its psychological import 
and the crisis of today. Chapters III to 
VIII treat the problem of conflict in the 
Nordic, Greek, Christian, Jewish, Iranian 
ind Archaic periods. The remaining chap- 
ters deal with various aspects of the prob- 
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Mherated from the humiliation that often 


lem, some ideas on human nature and a 
further development of the idea of conflict 
from the point of view of “The Fallen 
God.” (pp. 44-163). 

Because it is a study of the genesis and 
development of an idea which is ever with 
man, this volume may interest some histo- 
rians of sociology. Actually Singer is grap- 
pling with the problem of evil. Unfortu- 


“nately he does not give the Hebrew and 


Christian Revelations of man any more 
value than that of myths and legends. He 
finds the idea of conflict in St. Paul (p. 67) 
and in the Gospels (p. 75) but he fails 
to investigate the solution which is also 
there. While the author realizes that “no 
lesser price will buy peace” today than a 
“return to the one unchanging message of 
the spirit and pledging allegiance to a 
genuine hero,” (p. 143), he determines 
neither the message nor the hero. 

Perhaps if in some future work Pro- 
fessor Singer investigates the Old and New 
Testaments as carefully as he did the writ- 
ings of Zarathustra, he will find in the 
historical and Divine Christ the message, 
the hero and the solution which he seeks. 


Water M. JAner, S.J. 
Weston College 


THE ECONOMICS OF PULP AND 
PAPER.—By John A. Guthrie. The 
State College of Washington Press, 
Pullman, Washington, 1950, xi, 194 pp. 
Cloth $2.50, Paper $1.50. 

There are various books which have at- 
tempted to present overall appraisal of 
the economics of a whole industry. Guth- 
rie’s work in the pulp and paper field 
sets a model for others to imitate. In 
1941 he published what has since been re- 
garded as the classic work in one branch 
of the industry, The Newsprint Paper In- 
dustry. The present work extends the 
analysis to the whole composite of pulp 
and the various grades of paper—fine, 
tissue, wrapping, book, industrial, bag and 
paperboard. 

Considering the difficulties of collecting 
data on aspects largely confidential in na- 
ture, the assemblage of facts and materials 
within the covers of a single book is an 
extraordinary achievement. Pages are full, 
the print is small but readable, and there 
are 41 tables and 18 charts rich with com- 
pressed information. The analysis is care- 
ful and competent and touches on all ma- 
jor facets of the economics of the industry : 
history, raw materials, manufacturing pro- 
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cesses, production trends, consumption, in- 
ternational trade, marketing and transpor- 
tation, prices and price policy, labor, wages 
and labor costs, material and production 
costs, and profits. 

Chapters VIII and IX treat of labor 
relations, wages and labor costs, and will 
be splendid material for current concrete 
illustrations for teachers of labor 
nomics. There is a very good adumbra- 
tion of the workings of the famous West 
Coast Uniform Agreement covering prac- 
tically all mills and workers on the whole 
Coast; there has not been a single day’s 
loss of work there since 1934 attributable 
to labor-management discord. Perhaps 
the author’s position in the Northwest is 
responsible for his emphasis on western 
conditions and unions; but the 35,000 or 
more CIO United Paperworkers will not 
be pleased to find no mention of them any- 
where in the book. 

All teachers of economics will find use- 
ful values in these pages, but they will be 
of special worth for business administra- 
tion backgrounds, for labor economics, and 
for international and interregional trade 
students. 


Mc a H. Gavin, S.J. 
LE S2O. 
St. Sale Mo. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SOCIALISM.— 
By Leo Huberman. Lear Publishers, Inc., 
New York, 1950, vii, 256 pp. $3.00. 
This is dangerous propaganda. The 

author has the exceptional ability of taking 

abstruse technical ideas and presenting them 
in terms everyone can understand. Herein 
lies the danger. Well-written, clear, seem- 
ingly objective and heralded as a “means 
of achieving an understanding of Social- 
ism,” it is a selective condemnation of 

Capitalism, its abuses and defects, and a 

cleverly concealed apology for the political, 

social and economic injustices of the 

US.s.R. 

The book handies two main topics, a 

Marxian indictment of Capitalism and its 


basic elements — class struggle, surplus 
value, etc—and an exposition of “scien- 
tific’ Socialism’s answer. The evils of 


Capitalism are justifiably condemned, but 
the inital premise is wrong, “ it is the 
system that is wrong—not the capitalists” 
(p. 17). The whole work is thus slanted. 
There is no exposition of the philosophical 
foundation and essential atheism of Social- 
ism. Too many generalities scream for dis- 
tinction and clarification. 
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In Chapter sixteen the author presents 
the Socialist panacea. Here he makes the 
Socialist Planned Economy a simple transi- 
tion from Capitalism. Here, too, one gath- 
ers that Soviet difficulties are all due to 
the capitalist enemies of the U.S.S.R. The 


1929 market crash, to illustrate, forced the 
Russians to export more than had been 
planned. “Crisis outside Russia was an ex- 
ternal factor making for disequilibrium in 
the Plan” (p. 183). Thus, simply without 
a mention, Huberman dismisses the 1930-33 
famine in which three to seven million 
Ukranians alone died of starvation, while 
the government exported grain to foster 


world trade. This is Socialist Planned 
Economy. 
The majority of SOCIAL ORDER readers 


will find this work interesting as the type 
of Marxian propaganda presented to the 
uninformed today. 


Joun J. Hoopack, S.J. 
Weston College. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
COMMUNISM.—By R. N. Carew 
Hunt, Macmillan, New York, 1950, 
232 pp. $2.75. 


The purpose of this book is to provide 
a brief summary of Communist theory and 
practice from the time of Karl Marx down 
to the present. It is the author’s con- 
tention that Communist theory does exert 
considerable influence upon the hard-head- 
ed policies of the Soviet Union. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
the first of which deals with Communist 
theory as it was formulated by Marx and 
Engels. The author begins by showing 
how these nineteenth century revolution- 
ists aimed to create a “rational” substi- 
tute for religion. For the ordinary prob- 
lems of his daily life, the loyal Commu- 
nist can rely upon logic. But, in making 
greater decisions, he must follow the cor- 
rect Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist “dialectical 
process.” An understanding of the Com- 
munist’s use of both logic and the dia- 
lectic may throw some light upon the 
“controlled schizophrenia,’ of which Dr. 
Fuchs, British atomic spy, recently ac- 
cused himself. 

In brief, the dialectic is a process, highly 
convenient to the Soviet Union, whereby a 
person can use his own reason to repudi- 
ate that same reason. That is, the dia- 
lectic provides the loyal Communist with 
the assurances enjoyed by the man of faith 
and, at the same time, permits him to feel 
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liberated from the humiliation that often 
accompanies dependence upon another. 
Coupled with Communist ethics, the stand- 
ard for which is “Whatever helps the So- 
cialist Father-land is good for the human 
race,” the dialectic equips the faithful Com- 
munist with a complete philosophy of life. 
The failure of even well-educated people 
n democratic countries to understand the 
which separates the philosophy of 
dialectically clever Communist from 
their own ways of thinking may explain 

ich of the inferior, hesitant statesman- 
ship which has characterized democratic 
governments in their relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

[he second and third parts of the book 
jeal with revisions of Marx’ original doc- 
trine, especially with those made by Lenin 
and Stalin. A considerable amount of cur- 
rent history is introduced as background 
for Stalin’s “variations of Marxist theory.” 
One fact, which some people in the dem- 
ocratic countries refuse to admit, is that 
the Soviet leaders place all the blame for 
the non-existence of genuine communism 

Russia today upon the survival of cap- 
italist powers. According to the Polit- 
buro, communism can never achieve its 
historic mission until the capitalist nations 
are destroyed. Compromise-minded Amer- 
icans should ponder the implications of 
this basic principle of Soviet practice 


today. 











Wititiam A. NoLan 


L o. & 
St. Louis, Mo. 
7 
SOVIET IMPERIALISM, — By Ernest 
Day Carman. Public Affairs Press, 


Washington, 1950, 175 pp. $3.25. 


This well-documented account of Rus- 
sia’s relentless drive towards world domi- 
nation concentrates on the period that be- 
gan with the Nazi-Soviet Pact, August 23, 
1939. The first chapter shows that the 
Bolsheviks have continued in the Czarist 
tradition. Mr. Carman vividly describes the 
“liberation” of Eastern Europe, pointing 
out how the Soviet government blends le- 
gal with illegal work, moral with physical 
pressure, 

Much space is given to the Near East 
and to less well-known areas of Central 
\sia. In this connection, the author devel- 
ops a point which has not received suffi- 

ent attention. He emphasizes the Soviet 
exploitation of the doctrine of national 

f-determination. By bestowing special 
favors upon the national groups within the 
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Soviet Union, the Bolsheviks hope to win 
over members of kindred groups who hap- 
pen to reside just across the border. 

For example, there are Azerbaijans on 
both sides of the Soviet-Iranian frontier. 
Stalin sees to it that his Azerbaijanian sub- 
jects receive better attention than do those 
in Persia. According to the author, this 
special consideration for certain national 
minorities has paid better dividends than 
the Western powers care to admit. 

Mr. Carman also points out that the 
Soviet government regards the sale of 
Alaska to the United States as “a wrong- 
ful act” on the part of the czar. He further 
declares that the USSR intends to regain 
all territory to which Russia once laid 
claim, 

The author’s conclusion is that, for many 
years to come, Russia will pursue a policy 
of unlimited aggression. 

Witi1am A. NOLAN 

1.S.0. 

St. Louis University 
* 


THE PEOPLE, POLITICS, AND THE 
POLITICIAN. An Anthology of Ameri- 
can Politics in Action—By A. N. 
Christensen and Everon M. Kirkpatrick. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1950, xiv, 1042 pp. $6.00. 

This book is not the ordinary volume of 
collected readings in American Govern- 
ment. The authors have expressly endeav- 
ored to choose works that are analytical 
and critical of the American philosophy 
and theory of government, rather than 
mere descriptions of governmental organi- 
zation. It is their contention that there is 
too much description and too little thought 
in the ordinary political-science course. No 
particular school or pattern of political 
thought predominates, but various solutions 
to key problems in all the courses con- 
cerned with American Government are 
given, 

The selections in this book are well 
chosen to provoke thought and discussion. 
The readings are arranged into sections 
which will correspond to the ordinary divi- 
sions of the courses. Brief introductions 
by the authors are included to help point 
up the problem under discussion. 

This is a useful book for supplementary 
reading and for discussion material as a 
companion to the ordinary textbooks. This 
second edition (first edition, 1941) is thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. 

TimotHy L. McDonNELL, S.J. 
St. Louis University. 
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Survey Judicial Law 

In a recently-published work, Law and 
Social Action, (p. 204), the late Professor 
Pekelis urged publication of an annual 
survey of U. S. Supreme Court action: 
“This is a proposal for the publication 
of a yearbook devoted to an annual sur- 
vey of the activity of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, seen in its legal 
significance, in its social and political im- 
plications, and in its relation to the gen- 
eral trends of public opinion.” 

The proposal is an excellent one, com- 
parable in significance to the recently-un- 
dertaken Annual Survey of American Law. 
Such projects are outside the scope of 
SOCIAL ORDER, but would it not be possible 
for the magazine to take cognizance peri- 
odically of developments in statutory and 
judicial law that are of import in the de- 
velopment of a social order in the United 
States? However cursory such a survey 
might be, it would at least indicate lines 
of current development and areas for more 
prolonged investigation. 

(Rev.) Ropert F, Drinan, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden, Indiana 


. 


Rural Crime Increasing 


Congratulations on your first issue. I 
shall look forward to each and every num- 
ber. 

I want to draw your attention to page 
42, “Better in the Country?” I am quite 
well acquainted with the rural crime sta- 
tistics. Naturally, I regret the increasing 
rate of “urbanization” in this regard. How- 
ever, in order to justify the heading, you 
really should have given the total crime 
statistics for both city and country. Then 
only could you justify your questioning 
title, and you could even give an answer. 

Apparently, the reply you expect is a 
big “NO.” Let’s therefore get the whole 
picture, and I'll leave the reply to the one 
who wrote the heading, and make sure he 
puts it down. 

(Rr. Rev. Msocr.) L. G. Licutti 

NRA. 

Des Moines 12, Iowa 
@ The heading was misleading. While 
rural crime is increasing at a more rapid 
rate than urban crime, the per capita urban 
crime rate is higher. 
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The urban rates of crime for 2,471 cities 
included in the report are: (rates per 
100,000 population) Murder and man- 
slaughter, 2.76; manslaughter with negli- 
gence, 1.77; rape, 6.03; robbery, 30.0; 
aggravated assault, 39.4; burglary, 211.5; 
larceny, 499.1; auto theft, 83.8. 

Rural rates, as reported by 1849 sheriffs, 
151 rural village officers and 11 State 
police are: (rates per 100,000 population) 
Murder and manslaughter, 2.83; man- 
slaughter with negligence, 2.27; rape, 6.00; 


robbery, 10.1; aggravated assault, 18.6; 
burglary, 92.2; larceny, 113.3; auto theft, 
Za.¥, Tp. 


Further German Issues 


The article, “Co-Management in Ger- 
many,” (January, 1951, pp. 11-22) gives 
an excellent summary of the discussions 
that are going on among Catholics. 

However, its emphasis upon the posi- 
tions that have been taken by Catholics 
makes it overlook the bigger controversy 
which includes also the Socialists. Some 
Socialists have rejected co-management 
outright because it is not socialization. 
But others welcome it because they see 
no possibility of organizing a revolutionary 
movement at the present time and look 
upon the friction and struggle of co-man- 
agement as a crucible in which a class- 
conscious proletariat will be formed. With 
this means they will get socialism either 
through political efforts or by building up 
a revolutionary mass. 

WERNER MULLER 
New York City 


Acknowledgements — p. 53: Ina Corinne 
Brown, The Story of the American Negro, 
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139; p. 64: Pius XII, Letter to Charles 
Flory, Catholic Mind, 45 ( November, 1947) 
682; p. 74: E. R. Hudson, The Future of 
Farming, quoted in Studies in Australian 
Social Problems, Catholic Education Of- 
fice, Melbourne, Australia, p. 104; p. 79: 
Wilhelm Ropke, The Social Crisis of Our 
Time, Chicago University Press, 1950, p 
10; p. 84: Claire Huchet Bishop, “The 
Community Adventure,” Commonweal, 53 
(January 12, 1951) 345. 
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